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PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER XXIIL 


GOOR NEWS. 


Som two or three chapters back, we left Louis 
and Marguerite in earnest consultation, in the 
little chamber occupied by the latter, in the Rue 
Richelieu, at Paris, over Mr. Clarkson’s letter, 
which had announced to Louis his unexpected 
dismissal from the employ of the former. 

The reader will recollect that, urged by Louis, 
Margueritte had consented that their wedding- 
day should not be postponed in consequence of 
this untoward event. Everything had been pre- 
pared for the marriage which took place on the 
third day after the receipt of the aforesaid letter. 

It was a quiet, private affair. Lucille was the 








only witness besides the necessary functionaries, 
They went, first of all, to the proper magistrate, 
and signed the civil contract—as is the custom in 
France, and then to the church nearest to Mar 
gueritte’s abode, where’ the religious rites were 
performed by the cur¢, who was well acquainted 
church every Sunday morning for. 

years. 

Lucille then returned to Margueritte’s lodgings 
to prepare the little wedding dinner which Louis 
had provided, while the newly-married couple— 
happy in their mutual love, in spite of their 
poverty—determined to make the most of the 
present and to hope for the future—took an hour’s 
stroll in the gardens of the Tuileries. When 
they returned home dinner was prepared, and 
they and Lucille sat down to the table together, 
and enjoyed themselves as well as if they had 
revelled in wealth, and were partaking of a lux- 
urious feast. 

There was only one drawback to their happi- 
ness ; that was, that old Colonel Dupin was not 
present. They had tried to persuade him to 
come to Paris on this occasion, and witness the 


a 


in Paris. Alas, for the many sanguine hopes 
which are doomed to disappointment, when their 
possessor sets forth on such an errand as this! 
Margueritte, who had taken upon herself the 
honors of matronhood, and who wore them with 
the like bewitching grace that rendered her so 
charming and piquante as a maiden, had prepared 
the dinner—set her work aside, put her little room 
in exquisite order, placed a chair for Louis, with 
his slippers before it, and then attired herself in 
her best clothing seated herself, book in hand, 
to await her young husband’s return—looking so 
fresh—so neat—so dainty, that one might have 
fancied, to look at her, that she had never done 
an hour’s work in her life. 

Louis came at last, tired with his long walk, 
and out of spirits. One glance at his face was 
enflicient bed betray this—notwithstanding that he 





wedding, but in vain. It was with difficulty that 
he could be made fully to comprehend that his 
grandson and Margueritte were going to be 
married. However, when he did understand 
them, he appeared to be well satisfied, and gave 
them his blessing. 

The wedding dinner would have been prepared 
in the cottage at Passy, only they did not wish 
to excite the old gentleman. Neither could he 
have partaken of it with them, since his only 
food for some years past had been bread and milk 
and a small quantity of wine. It was therefore 
thought advisable that no stir or confusion should 
be made in the cottage, and as Lucille was re- 
quired to act in the several capacities of brides- 
maid—witness and cook—a young girl, the 
daughter of a neighboring cottager, who was the 
old gentl ’s usual jant, when by any 
chance or necessity Lucille went to Paris—was 
engaged to perform the faithful old dame’s duties 
at home. 

In the evening they went to the Theatre des 
Varieties—returned home to their humble lodg- 
ings to sup, off the remains of the dinner—passed 
a cheerful hour or two afterward in conversa- 
tion—and thus ended Margueritte’s wedding- 
day. It was their last holiday for a long time to 
come. Such had been their mutual agreement. 

“I must try to find work to-morrow,” said 
Louis. 

“And I must work to provide food for us both 
until you can find employment, dear Louis,” 
replica Margueritte. ‘“ You shall see what an 
industrious little wife you have got.” 

A kiss on the pretty, pleading lips was the 
response. 

“And so,” said Margueritte, “you think it is 
best that we shall keep my little room ?” 

“ For the present, until we can afford a larger 
one.” 

“Y’m glad of that. I do so love this little 
chamber where I have lived so long. Don’t you 
recollect, Louis? It was to this very room you 
brought me seven years ago, after I first met you 
at Monsieur Dupin’s cottage at Passy? Youdid 
not then think I should one day be your wife?” 

“J bad some slight idea that such might be 
the case. had not you, Margueritte ?” 











“ No, but I thought I should like it to be.” 
Lonis laughed at this nuive acknowledgment, 
and after kissing his wife and telling her to ex- 





red to assume an appearance of cheer- 
fulness. 

“Ah, I see you have been unsuccessful, mon 
ami,” cried Margueritte. ‘“ Never mind, another 
day may bring better fortune.” 

“It need to do,” replied Louis. “I have ap- 
plied to fifty persons. The answer was ever the 
same.” 

“ Come, let us have dinner,” said Margueritte, 
“and then, perhaps, I will tell you some good 
news.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes, me. 
husband ¢” 

“The very sight of your face did that when I 
entered the room. I was thinking of I don’t 
know what terrible things when—” 

“Ah, flatterer!” cried Margueritte, placing 
her hand over her husband’s mouth. “Come, 
taste the bouillé that I have made, and afterward 
I will tell you what has happened.” 

“ Why not now?” 

“ O,1 wish to keep my secret a little while—I 
want you to guess.” 

“ You wish to tease me—that is it, eh? Where 
should you obtain any good news—cooped up in 
this little room? You have read some flaming 
advertisement in the Constitutionel ?” 

* No, indeed, I have had a visit!” 

“A visit? From a fairy?” 

“From a fairy? perhaps—but not such a fairy 
as comes through the keyhole, or flies in at the 
window. Faith! no. My fairy was one of flesh 
and blood. Ah, and plenty of it, too,” answered 
Margueritte, langhing. 

“ Little mocker, Lucille has been here. What 
news could she bring to affect met Does some 
farmer at Passy need a ploughman ?” 

“I knew I could excite your curiosity and set 


Is it not my duty to cheer my 


you to guessing. No, it was not Lucille.” 
“ Who then ?” 
“A gentleman. Such a grand gentleman— 


Monsieur ——. No, I wont tell you his name 
till after dinner. I see you are jealous.” 

“Well, have your own way,” laughed Louis. 
“TI fancy the best news just now is that you have 
got something for me to ont, for 1am as hungry 
as a hunter.” 

They ate their dinner with good appetite, 
Louis being profuse in his praises of his wife’s 
cookery; and when the table was cleared, and 









pect him home early to dinner, he set forth to 


ARMAND INTERCEDING WITH DULAC FO 


marks, before dinner, now asked her if he shoold 
read aloud while she sewed. 

“Jf you please, dear Louis,” she replied. 
“But not that book yet. I have something for 
you to read first,” and she drew forth a letter 
from her bosom, and placed it in her hushand’s 
hand. 

“A letter—from whom?” said Louis, looking 
at the handwriting of the superscription. “ Who 
brought you this, Margueritte t” 

“ The fairy, I told you about,” was the reply. 
The young man laughed, and opened the let- 
ter, which was written in pencil and was unseal- 
ed. He read, aloud: 


“Monsieur Cartel presents his ae 
to ae Louis Dupin. M. Cartel will do 
himself the pleasure to call on M. Dupin this 
evening at eight o’clock—as M. C. must leave 
Paris at an early hour to-morrow morning. 
M. C. trusts that + tm ins this expla- 
nation as an apology for ’s intruding upon 
him at such an unseasonable hi reser 


“Umph!” exclaimed the young man, “Ican 
make nothing of this Monsieur Cartel? I know 
no one of that name but the great silk manu- 
facturer of Lyons.” 

“It is he,” replied Margueritte. “My good 
fairy said he came from Lyons.” 

“M. Cartel has called here to see me?” said 
Louis, looking round at the confined and poorly- 
furnished apartment, while the blood rushed to 
his cheeks. “ Whatcan he want? I told him I 
was going to sail for America, the last time I 
saw him. How did he know that I was still in 
Paris ?” 

“ He said he inquired of a friend of yours and 
his, who told him where you lived.” 

“ But what can he want?” 

“ To offer you a situation.” 

“Het” 

“ Yes, he told me so; he was sorry that you 
were not at home.” 

“T cannot understand it,” said Louis; “ but 
it is now seven o’clock, I suppose I shall soon 
know what it all means ?” 

The young man waited impatiently ; but pre- 
cisely as the clock of the neighboring church 
struck eight, a heavy footstep was heard ap- 
proaching—there was a tap at the door—and 
when it was opened by Louis, M. Czrtel stood 
before him, fully justifying in his hei,ht and 
bulk Margueritte’s assertion, that her good fairy 
was one of substantial flesh and blood. 

He greeted the young man kindly, for Louis 
had a'ways been a favorite with him, and had 
taken up his residence at his house, when on his 
business visits at Lyons. The mystery was 
speedily solved—the reader may have solved it 
already—M. Cartel was the merchant to whom 
Mr. Clarkson had written, and having been called 
to Paris, on business, the day after he had re- 
ceived the letter, he resolved to see the young 

man so highly recommended to him—and in 
whose favor he already had a predilection, and if 
they could come to terms, to make an engage- 
ment with him at once. 

The business was soon settled. The offer the 
merchant made Louis was so good that he 
would have been foolish to have refused it, even 


AN 


Bh we A So hephee eme e 
ceptance in his present circums 





CHILD. 


“T am sorry,” said he, “that I have no va- 
cancy in my manufactory at Lyons, Monsieur 
Dupin, as I should like you to reside near me, in 
order that I might have the pleasure of your 
society frequently ; but since that is the case, I 
must content myself with placing you at the head 
of the agency I have just established in Paris, in 
connection with an American house. I am sure 
you will prove just the person I wanted, but de- 
spaired of finding, until I received the letter from 
my old friend Clarkson. As regards salary we 
shall not quarrel. What do you say to ten thou- 
sand francs a year to begin with, and if we suit 
each other we may decide upon better terms by- 
and.by ?” 

Margueritte’s eyes had glistened with delight 
when she heard Mr. Cartel offer her husband a 
situation in Paris, instead of Lyons—but when 
she heard the manufacturer offer Louis a salary 
equal to two thousand dollars a year, she could 
scarcely believe that she was not dreaming. To 
her the amount seemed fabulous—the offer in- 
credible—Louis would be a millionnaire ! 

The young man himself thanked the merchant 
with tears in his eyes—for he had been sadly dis- 
heartened daring the day, and this relief to is 
anxiety was as generous as it was 


this little room where I have lived so long. 1 
shall take my canary and pussy—I must not 
leave you, puss,” she added, stooping and strok. 
ing the cat’s soft far, while the animal was rub- 
bing herself against her mistress, and purring 
forth her happiness. 

The book and the walk too was laid aside for 
that evening, and until bedtime—indeed until 
long after the hour at which Margueritte had 
been in the habit of retiring to rest, the young 
couple sat talking over the past, and building up 
bright hopes for the future. 

The next morning, Louis walked down to the 
office on the Rue,St. Honore, where, as M. Cartel 
had told him, everything was ready for his im- 
mediately assuming the management of the 
business. Here for the present we will leave 
him, while we return to others with whom the 
readers of this history have become acquainted. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ARMAND GERVAL. 

Armanp GERvVAL, on the event of the sudden 
decease of the lapidary whose name he had ww 
ed, found himself suddenly and 
deprived of employment. He failed after many 
attempts to procure a new regular engagement, 
and worked for a long time wherever he could get 
a chance, until, at length, he was seized with a 
fever, which for some time threatened to prove 
fatal. He was reduced to poverty, and by-and- 
by to such terrible destitution, that, but for the 
sympathy and charity of Margueritte and Lu- 
cille, he and his family would probably have per- 
of starvation. It was while he was in this 
condition that we intrpduced him to the 








It was only a few days before Gerval was taken 
sick, when a stranger called at the shop in which 
he was temporarily employed, and wished to 
have a finger-ring of exquisite workmanship 
repaired, and a small diamond inserted where 
one had dropped out. He was referred to Ar- 
mand as being one of the most skilful workmen 
in the jeweller’s employ. 

“J mast have the stone cut and inserted to- 
day,” said the stranger ; “ for to-morrow I leave 
Paris for London, and thence I shall embark for 
my home in New Orleans.” 

“It is impossible. It cannot be done to-day,” 
replied Armand. 

The stranger seemed to feel annoyed. 

** I would pay any price,” said he. 

“Tt is the time that is needed,” replied Ar- 
mand. “There is but one way—” 

“« What is that?” asked the stranger, eagerly. 

“Will you trust the ring with me, at home ? 
I will work at it during the evening, after the 
shop is closed. If you will—and will call at my 
house at twelve o’clock to-night, it shall be 
finished and ready for you?” 

“You look like an honest man,” said the 





M. Cartel noticed his emotion and hastened his 
departure. 

“ You will have nothing to do but to call at 
the office on the Rue St. Honore to-morrow, or 
next day, if to-morrow will be too soon,” he said. 
“ Mention your name and take possession of the 
desk and books. I have already—taking it for 
granted that we should come to terms—made 
all necessary arrangements. I set out fur Lyons 
at six o’clock in the morning, and have still sev- 
eral calls to make, so for the present I bid you 
good-by. We shall see and know more of each 
other.” 

He shook hands again with Louis, bowed to 
Margueritte, and left the room. 

“How kind! How generous!” said Mar- 
gueritte, when he had gone, taking her husband’s 
hand. “See how soon our little trovbles are 
over? Why, Louis, you are rich. And we 
shall not have to leave Paris! O, that is better 
than all.” 

“I certainly did not expect that such good 
news awaited me,” returned Louis. “ Your 
fairy is indeed a good one, Margueritte. I hope 
such fairies will attend you through life.” 

“And we shall hire larger rooms and bay hana- 
some furniture, Louis. And will not grandpapa 
and Lucille be glad? Poor grandpapa, I wish 
he were not so old and infirm; bat he wil! want 
for nothing now that we shall be so rich, eh, 
Louis?” 

“Sarely not,” replied the young man, smil- 
ing; “ but, Margueritte—one would suppose to 
hear you, that I had inherited a fortune, instead 
of having been promised a handsome salary.” 

“ Is not ten thousand francs a year, a fortune ?” 

“Tt would be to some. It is to me, just now, 
and I must strive to earn it,” said the young 
man, seriously. 

Margueritte sat silently looking round the little 
room for some moments. 














Marguerite had d her need) k, Louis, 


if he had still been in Mr. Clarkson’s employ— 


‘After all,” she said, “ Ishall be sorry to leave 


“If you were not you would scarcely 
be employed in such ashopas this. Yes. Take 
the ring. At twelve o’clock I will call for it, 
at—”’ 

“No. 9, Rue Peltier,” said Armand. 

“ Very good,” replied the stranger. 
call at that hour.” 

As the clock struck twelve at night, the 
strange gentleman made his appearance at the 
humble lodgings of the lapidary in the above- 
mentioned street. The task had proved a more 
difficult one than the young workman had anti- 
cipated. He had worked hard at it, but it was 
not yet quite completed. He requested his visitor 
to take a seat for half an hour, when the ring 
would be ready. 

The wife and child of the lapidary had long 
before retired to rest. The stranger accepted 
Armand’s invitation, and entered into conversa- 
tion with him while he proceeded with his task. 
During the conversation, Armand was led to 
speak of his early life, and he mentioned that he 
had not only been left an orphan, but had never 
even known his parents. 

“Ah,” replied the stranger. “Some people 
seem to be destined from birth to meet with 
strange fortunes or misfortunes. That ring you 
now have in your hand, was the gift of « friend 
whose subsequent fate I never knew. Itis for 
that reason I value it so highly.” 

Armand looked at the device on the ring, 
and read : 

“ Louis Dupin a son Ami—Paul La Roche, A. 
D.1790.” 

“You have had it a long while, Monsieur La 
Roche *” he said. 

“ Yes, nearly thirty years.” 

“ Where was Louis Dupin supposed to have 
died!” asked Armand. 

“At St. Domingo, shortly after the insurree- 
tion of the slaves on that island,” replied the 
gentleman. “For many years I believed that 
such was the case, but I subsequently learned, on 
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good authority, that he escaped from the island 
on board of a brig commanded by one Pierre 
Dulac. This brig I know was not lost, yet noth- 
ing was ever after heard of Monsieur Dupin, nor 
of others who I was also informed were on board 
the brig with him—some children—the infant son 
of M. Dapin—among the rest. This man, Du- 
lac, I also heard, bore a disreputable character. 
M. Dupin had some money on board the brig, 
and more than that, a large amount of money 
and stocks belonging to him, and placed by him 
in my possession, were withdrawn, at his request 
as I thought at the time, though I afterwards dis- 
covered that such was not the case, and that he 
had left the island some time before. J had not 
heard of the revolt at the time the property was 
withdrawn.” 

“By whom was it withdrawn?” 
Armand. 

“Ah, that Iknow not. Bya person who I 
knew had been M. Dupin’s agent. His name was 
Boyer. I made several inquiries, but could learn 
nothing of him afterwards. I suspect that Pierre 
Dulac had some hand in it—” 

“ Pierre Dulac! Boyer!’ exclaimed Armand. 
Then suddenly laying the ring aside, he rose and 
opening a drawer, brought forth the Bible with 


asked 


Armand Gerval embarked at the port of St. | 
Malo, for New Orleans, and all went well until 
the vessel in which he sailed arrived off the 
island of Cuba, at the entrance of the Mexican 
Gulf. In this spot they fell in with light breezes 
and calms, and the ship made slow progress. 
One evening, about sundown, the mate report- 
ed a suspicious vessel in sight to windward. 
The captain went on deck with his spyglass, and 
took a long and anxious look at the stranger. 
She was a long, low, black painted schooner, 
which had changed her course, and now she was 
bearing down toward the ship, bringing the light 
breeze with her. The passengers were all in 
commotion. They came on deck, the deepest 
anxiety and terror depicted on their countenances. 
“I don’t know, I don’t like the looks of 
her,”’ was all the reply they could get to the 
manifold questions they put to the captain, whose 
features indeed betrayed as much alarm as their 
own. 

“ We will have our guns loaded,” said he, to 
the mate. “It is as well to be prepared, let what 
may happen.” 

The guns—two small four pounders—were 
loaded, though, probably no one on board would 
have dared to irritate the pirate, if such the 





gold clasps, which he had kept fully ever 
since the day on which he had found it in the 
cabin of the Vulture, and which contained the 
inscription in French. 

“ Marie Boyer—the gift of her husband.” 

This Bible he showed to M. La Roche. 

“I found this book on board the brig Vulture, 
it must now be twenty years ago,” said he. 
“The brig was a privateer, commanded by 
Pierre Dulac, who had been a pirate, and on 
board whose vessel I had been detained from in- 
fancy. I have a partial recollection of a lady to 
whom I believe this Bible to have belonged, and 
who was—something always whispered to me— 
my mother.” 

The gentleman listened to him with the deep- 
est ‘interest while he related the enormities he 

bered to have d while on board 
the brig, and how he had eseaped with a little 
girl who had been brought on board by the cap- 
tain, and the various fortunes he had since met 
vithe ring had been finished, and the work 
bountifully paid for, an hour before M. La Roche 
left the lapidary’s humble lodgings. He then 
said he could remain no longer, but he was so 
much interested in what he had heard, that he 
should retufn to Paris after he had completed 
the business which called him to England, and 
would see Armand again. He then bid the 
lapidary farewell. 

Armand now entertained sanguine hopes of 
discovering, at least, the names and condition of 
his parents, and looked forward anxiously for the 
return of M. La Roche. A few days after this 
interview, however, he was taken sick, and M. 
La Roche fomnd it necessary to embark from 








had heard from M.’ La Roche kept possessio: 
ofhis mind. He often alluded to it in his fits of 
delirium, and these allusions it was that led 
Margueritte who often had listened to them, as 
she sat watching at his bedside—to entertain the 
idea that Gerval, as she called him, had seen bet- 
ter days. 

One day when she and Madame Gerval be- 
lieved the sick man to be asleep—Margueritte, 
conversing with his wife on the subject of his 
frequent ravings, which Madame Gerval could 
not understand, spoke of the mystery in which 
her early life and that of her dbsent lover Louis 
Dupin were shrouded. 

This conversation the invalid heard indis- 
tinctly. He caught, too, the name of Louis Du- 
pin—the same as that inscribed on the ring he 
had repaired for M. La Roche. He was unable 
to speak, but a few days after, when Louis was 
introduced to him, in that litue garret, he recol- 
lected all, and hence the eager desire he mani- 
fested to speak to the young man who had shown 
him such kindness in his distress, in relation to 
his father—as he (Gerval) suspected the Louis 
Dupin known to M. La Roche might have been. 

While Louis was still detained at Lyons, Ar- 
mand, nearly restored to health, had returned to 
his situation at the jeweller’s, One day he re- 
ceived a letter from New Orleans. It was writ- 
ten by M. La Roche, and contained a remittance 
sufficient to carry him and his family to America, 
and an urgent invitation to him to emigrate to 
that country. M. La Roche wrote that he had 
procured him an excellent situation in New York, 
but he wished him to embark for New Orleans, 
as he particularly desired to see him in relation 
to the subject of their conversation in Paris. 
He added, that he believed he had made some 
additional discoveries, and that at all events it 
would be very easy for Gerval to get to New 
York from New Orleans. 

Gerval embarked for America almost imme- 
diately after the receipt of this letter, consequent- 
ly Louis missed seeing him on his return from 
Lyons; but as the reader will recollect, he had 
written to him to New Orleans on the same day 
that he had received the letter from Mr. Clark- 


h proved to be, by firing them. Still, as 
if in preparation for an engagement, the crew 
and passengers were set to making cartridges— 
and the old device of making all on board crowd 
together, and appear, at once, in different parts 
of the deck, in order to intimidate the pirate, by 
the app © of tL that did not really 
exist, was resorted to. 
Still the suspicious stranger kept, by contin- 
ually changing her course, nearly the same dis- 
tance from the ship, aud nearly the same bearing 
from her, although the captain of the merchant- 
man had repeatedly changed his own vessel’s 
course. The suspense wasunendurable. It was 
worse than if the suspicious vessel had borne 
down and made her true character known at 
once. 
At length, about midnight, when it had fallen 
quite calm, it was evident that the schooner was 
approaching nearer ; and it was perceived by the 
aid of spy-glasses, that the crew were using 
sweeps. Escape, under such circumstances, of 
course, was hopeless. The passengers and many 
of the crew were half-dead with terror. Still 
nearer and nearer came the schooner, until when 
she was about a quarter of a mile from the ship, 
a faint air of wind arose. Immediately the sweeps 
were taken on board, and Spanish colors hoisted 
to the main gaff of the approaching vessel. The 
merchantman replied by hoisting the French 
ensign. These colors were kept flying tntil the 
schooner was within hailing distance. It was 
then perceived that her decks were crowded with 
men. 

“What ship is that?” hailed an officer on 
board the schooner, in the French language. 

“The Pucelle.” 
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There was no reply. The hail was repeated. 

“ Send a boat on board the schooner,” was the 
response. Of course, this order was not com- 
plied with, and it was repeated. 

“We have no boat that will swim,” replied 
the captain. 

“Then heave to, and we will send a boat on 
board the ship.” 

The demand to heave to was not complied 
with, and again came the hail from the schooner : 

“ Heave to, or we'll fire into you.” 

Meanwhile, a boat had been lowered from the 
pirate, and some dozen men had descended into 
it. With the courage produced by despair, the 
captain of the merchantman now shouted through 
his trumpet : 

“If the boat leaves the schooner, I will sink 
her.” 

Utterly disregarding this threat, the boat was 
despatched from the pirate, and was already 
midway between the two vessels, when the cap- 
tain of the.merchantman ordered one of the guns 
to be fired. 

The shot flew over the boat, and fell near the 
waterline of the schooner, striking her, but ap- 
parently doing little damage. The next moment 
a shot from the heavy swivel gun of the pirate 
struck the ship’s long boat, and shattered its side, 
passing away to leeward without doing further 
damage, but in the confusion that ensued, the 
ship was boarded by a dozen armed men, and 
at the same moment another shot from the 
schooner carried away the maintopmast of the 
ship, a portion of the wreck falling on the deck 
and killing the captain. Of course, resistance 
was out of the qi , for the sch in five 
minutes more was alongside and fast to, with 
grappling irons. Two of the ship’s crew had 
been killed besides the captain, and four more 
wounded—the rest, in the hope of saving their 
lives, surrendered, and were immediately put in 
irons, as were also the male passengers. 

The ship was a rich prize, as she had on 
bourd a large amount in specie to pay the French 





bales of costly silks, independently of the heavy 
cargo which was of little use to the pirates in con- 





son, which informed him of his discharge from 
that merchant’s employ. 





CHAPTER XXvV. 
BOARDED BY PIRATES. 

We have lost sight of Pierre Dulac since the 
day he embarked for Liverpool with five thou- 
sand dollars of Mr. Clarkson’s money, in cash, 
and the like amount in a bill of exchange on the 
merchant’s agent in that port—which, as the 
reader may well imagine, was duly drawn on 
Dulac’s arrival in Liverpool. 

A few months later, Mr. Clarkson wrote ac- 
cording to direction to a certain place in Liver- 
pool, in order to learn from the French outlaw 
where the annual stipend was to be sent. The 
letter after the lapse of some months was return- 
ed. No such person as Pierre Dulac was known 

Once more the merchant applied the pleasing 
unction to his soul—that Pierre Dulac was dead— 
had died, perhaps, in some fit of intoxication, or 





of their inability to remove it, or other- 
wise to dispose of it. It was daylight ere the 
pirates had completed their search of the cabin, 
and removed to the schooner the specie and more 
portable articles of value, and they now began to 
remove the heavy bales of silk from the ship’s 
hold. While they were thus engaged, the look- 
out 2+ the masthead hailed the deck, that a large 
ship was in sight bearing down toward them be- 
fore the wind. 

“ What does she look like ?’’ cried the pirate 
captain—an elderly man with a swarthy, trucu- 
lent visage, half-covered with grizzled beard and 
moustache. 

“T take her to be a man-of-war,” was the reply. 

Most of the more valuable goods that could 
be easily reached had by this time been removed 
to the schooner, and the pirate captain now be- 
gan to think it time to look to his own safety, if 
the opinion of the man aloft should prove to be 
correct, and the approaching vessel were indeed, 
a@ man-of-war. He gave orders for his men to 





in consequence of his debauched habits. 


leave the ship’s hold, sent a party aloft to cut 


troops at Martinique, and a great number of 


away the ship’s sails and running rigging, and 


ordered the crew and passengers to be brought 


before him. One by one they were questioned 
as to the amount of property they had on board, 
and their money taken from them, after which 
they were placed en one side. When it came to 
the turn of Armand Gerval, who was so much 
alarmed for the safety of his wife and child that 
he was almost distracted, the captain started and 
asked him his name. 

“ Gerval,” was the reply. 

“Gerval! What other name?” 

“Armand Gerval.” 

“ Mille tonnere !”” exclaimed the captain. “ Did 
you never go by the name of Armand Dulac ?” 
As this question was put to him, the young 
man raised his head and looked into the face of 
the pirate captain for the first time. Notwith- 
standing the lapse of many years, despite the 
hardships suffered at the galleys—the encroach- 
ments of approaching old age, the scars of many 
a desperate conflict, and the indelible stamp of 
debauchery—Armand d in the truculent 
figure, and the swarthy and whiskered visage of 
the man who stood before him—Captain Pierre 
Dulac—the.protector, yet still the horror of his 
childhood—whose “features he had never for- 
gotten. 

“ Captain Dulac!” he exclaimed. 

“Ay, Pierre Dulac, from whose vessel you 
escaped at Marseilles. You did the trick clever- 
ly; but I thought we should meet again. Par- 
bleu! I knew you as soon as you were brought 
before me. Pierre Dulac would know those he 
had once seen—ay, if he were to meet them in 
perdition !” 

He ordered the young man to be carried ironed 
as he was, on board the schooner. 

“My wife antrchild!” he cried, in accents of 
agony, “Captain Dulac—for pity’s sake—for 
our old acquain sake, save my wife and 
child ?” _—— 





[sEE ENGRAVING.] 
“Te thig your wife ?” said Dulac, pointing to 
a female who was seated on the deck with a child 
in her arms, weeping bitterly. 

“ It is.” “ 

“Take this man and woman and the child on 
board the schooner,” he said, and the order was 
promptly obeyed. He then issued orders to a 
party of men to bore auger holes below the water- 
mark—that the vessel might speedily founder. 

The crew heard the order and felt that they 
were doomed:~ A simultaneous cry of horror 
arose from their lips, and they pleaded hard that 
their lives might be spared—that they might be 
taken on board the schooner. The brutal Du- 
lac laughed scornfully as he pointed toward the 
approaching vessel, whose upper sails were now 
dimly visible from the deck of the doomed ship. 

“ Dead men tell no tales!” he said, as he pro- 
ceeded to the gangway to return to his own ves- 
sel. By this time the men who had gone below, 


again yo deck. That they had effectually 

: ‘ i i P ——_. rf \ taskgssigned to them, was a 
' Per to New agg: without revisitin, ¥ here from and <r ae eaghy = seers - 
aris. Seti raern.s ship is that ?” heard in several distinct places; and 


the vessel was already settling. 

The earnest plea for life again sounded in the 
ears of Dulac, as he had one leg over the bul- 
wark, and was preparing {to spring into the 
schooner’s rigging. There were eight men liv- 
ing of the unfortunate crew, all hand-cuffed and 
fastened by the ankles to the ringbolts on the deck. 
The pirate captain hesitated for a moment, then 
returned on board the ship. 

“You promise,” said he, “to enter yourselves 
as a portion of my crew ?” 

Some were silent—others gave the promise. 
Dulac chose two stout, young men, and ordered 
them to be taken on board. Fancying that their 
shipmates’ lives, at least, were safe, the remainder 
now offered to enter on board the pirate. 

“ You are too late,” sneered Dulac. ‘“ Besides 
you are too old. Idon’t want to be troubled 
with you,” and regardless, of the now clamorous 
outcries of the unfortunate men, he sprang on 
board the schooner, ordered the grappling irons 
to be cast loose, and the sweeps to be got out, so 
that the smaller vessel might be carried to a safe 
distance from the now rapidly sinking ship. 

It required all the strength and skill of the 
pirate crew to effect this, and the schooner was 
scarcely a furlong from the merchantman, ere 
the latter surged heavily from side to side—then 
reared up her bows in the air, and plunging for- 
ward as if springing to meet her fate in despair— 
she sunk beneath the smooth, still water, causing 
a whirlpool which was distinctly felt on board 
the schooner, and which, had she been a very 
little nearer, might perhaps have involved her 
and her murderous crew in the fate of their 
victims. Above the creaking of the doomed 
ship’s masts and spars—above the rushing sound 
of the water as it swirled round in a wide-spread 
eddy over the fatal spot, was heard the last de- 
spairing shrieks of the six hapless seamen who 
remained on board—saved from the pistols and 
cutlasses of the pirates, to meet a death more 
awful than that of their slain shipmates. Even 
the pirates, used as they were to witness deeds 
of cruelty, seemed to stand aghast as they listened 
to the wild cry of despair. Madame Gerval had 
fainted, but the wail rung in the ears of Armand 
and thrilled through every nerve; for years after- 
ward, he heard it in his dreams over and over 
again, and awoke with acry of horror, bathed 
in a cold perspiration—and to his dying day he 
never forgot the horrid sound. What fate await- 
ed himself and his wife and child !—though he 
shuddered at the thought of his wife, and almost 
wished they had remained together on board the 
ship, and shared the fate of the crew. 

However, at present there seemed no prospect 
of their fate being known. The hull of the ap- 
proaching ship was now visible, and that she was 
a large ship-of-war was evident. Dulac ordered 
his captives to be carried, still heavily ironed, 
into the steerage, while Madame Gerval and child 
were borne into the cabin. It was still nearly 
calm, although the man-of-war seemed to be 
bringing a light breeze with her. 

“Out with the sweeps again, my lads,” cried 
Dulac. “ Mille diables! That fellow’s got the 
breeze before us; but we'll show him our heels, 
I warrant. He’ll not find it an easy job to catch 





the buzzard in his clutches, no matter how many 


teeth he shows us. Pull cheerily, my men. 
We've made a good prize. It’s worth a little 
hard labor to keep it.” 

For a fall hour the sweeps enabled the schoon- 
er to gain considerably over the man-of-war, 
whose captain had evidently seen and suspected 
her, for more sail had been set, and she was now 
in full chase. But the wind freshened rapidly, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE PIRATE'S CONFESSION. 


ARMAND saw nothing of Captain Dulac after 
the latter had ordered him to be carried on board 
the pirate schooner, until at his, Dulac’s request, 
he visited’ him in the jail at New Orleans. 

He had landed in New Orleans ina state of 
utter d i I his own clothing as well as 





the man-of-war bearing down from the windward, 
was still bringing the fresnening breeze with her. 
The sweeps, in ashort time, rather retarded than 
assisted the schooner, and they were ordered in- 
board. 

The two vessels now appeared to be pretty 
equally matched in speed, and the distance be- 
tween them was fairly maintained. If it could 
be maintained till nightfall the schooner would 
be safe, for she was steering for the coast of 
Cuba, and in consequence of her light draught of 
water, would be enabled to run into one of the 
numerous small creeks and bays on the north- 
west coast of the island, where the large vessel 
dared not follow her, and where her retreat could 
not be discovered by those on board the man-of- 
war. But the wind still freshened until it blew 
a gale. The great size of the man of war then 
proved an advantage to her, and she began to 
gain rapidly on the schooner. The pirate crew, 
wearied with their long tug at the sweeps, and 
vexed at the pertinacity of their pursuer, began 
to grow savage and demanded the death of the 
captives—as if the fault were theirs. It was as 
much as Dulac could do to restrain them from 
throwing the unfortunate men overboard. An 
hour before, and Armand would have cared lit- 
tle what became of him, now, when there appeared 
to be a possibility of rescue—however faint—he 
shuddered as he listened to their threats. It 
seemed doubly hard to die, when relief might be 
at hand. 

The little schooner sped gallantly over the 
waves, which now had risen so high as often to 
threaten to overwhelm her, so heavy was the 
press of sail she carried. Armand from his 
prison in the steerage, could not see the man-of- 
war; he could only judge of the chances of the 
schooner’s escape from the conversation of the 
pirate crew. Ile was disappointed to hear that 
though the man-of-war was slightly gaining on 
them, they still hoped to reach the shallow water 
on the coast, in sufficient time to eluile their pur- 
suers, and make good their escape. Thus hours 
passed away. Armand had heard nothing of 
his wife or child since he had been brought on 
board. He was in a state of terrible anxiety on 
their account, and notwithstanding his own 
doubtful fate, he suffered sorely from hunger and 
thirst, for he had not eaten or drunk since the 
previous night. 

Darkness began to approach, and he learnt from 
the conversation of his captors, that the schooner 
was near the shoal water, while the man-of-war 
was still a long distance off. The good tempers 
of the pirates returned, as their expectations of 
eluding their pursuers became almost certainties, 


and th i ayer to des- 
pair. The schooner now entered & passage 


between two shoals. He could hear the orders 
of the captain as he carefully conned the vessel 
through the narrow passage, and occasionally 
let fall a brutal jest at the expense of his—as he 
supposed—baffled pursuers. 

Suddenly he was flung with violence to the 
opposite side of the steerage. He recovered him- 
self and rose to his feet, but was again thrown 
down by a second jerk of the schooner. He 
heard the oaths of the pirates, ‘and noted the con- 
fusion which prevailed on the deck. Ropes were 
cast loose. The men tramped heavily. Pre- 
sently some heavy substance was thrown over- 
board. The schooner had run hard and fast up- 
on one of the reefs. All the endeavors of the 
crew to lighten her and get her off were of no 
avail. They cursed and swore, and were fairly 
mad with impotent rage. 

The man-of-war had hove to and lowered her 
boats. It was evidently her purpose to attack 
the schooner, and unmanageable as she lay on 
the reef, her capture was certain. Armand 
heard the captain and crew swear to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, and he shuddered as 
he heard some of the men again demand the 
lives of their captives. He feared Dulac, al- 
though he still refused to grant their request, 
would not be able to restrain thei. much longer, 
for all discipline seemed to be atanend. They 
were drinking and quarrelling with each other— 
and this subversion of discipline proved his and 
his companions’ safety—for while they were still 
thus oceupied, the boats of the men-of-war com- 
menced the attack. Th pirates restored to their 
senses by their imminent danger, now fired off 
their guns, but the boats’ crews had approached 
too near, and the force opposed to them was too 
powerful for them to withstand. The sea was 
comparatively smooth in the shallow water, still 
the wind blew furiously, and the men-of-wars- 
men had great difficulty in boarding the schoon- 
er. They, however, at length, effected their 
purpose, and the conflict was hand to band on the 
vessel’s deck. The pirates fought desperately, 
but they were overpowered by numbers, and 
were at last compelled to strike their colors. 
At least half their number had been killed, and 
nearly all the rest—the captain among these last, 
were wounded—some fatally, before they sur- 
rendered to the United States national ship 
G 





The schooner could not be got off the reef; but 
the specie and other articles of value on board 
were removed to the man-of-war. Captain Du- 
lac and ten of his men were also carried on board 
the frigate, while those who were fatally wound- 
ed were left with their dead shipmates to their 
fate. The men-of-wars-men were not inclined 
to be any too merciful toward the remorseless 
pirates ; but Madame Gerval and the child were 
tenderly cared for, and Armand and the two 
sailors who were his fellow-captives were relieved 
of their irons, and also conveyed to the frigate, 
which immediately set sail for New Orleans. 
Four others of the pirates died of their wounds 
before the vessel reached pcz:, and Captain Du- 
lac and the six remaining prisoners were sent on 
shore to stand their trial for piracy and murder, 
the rescued passengers and seamen being held 





as witnesses against them. 


that of his wife and child, and what little money 
he had brought with him, having been lost on 
board the Pucelle when that vessel was scuttled 
by the pirates, or plundered by the crew of the 
schooner. He, however, immediately sought out 
Monsieur La Roche, who gladly supplied him 
with money for his present necessities, and pro- 
cured him a lodging for himself and his family. 

“T regretted, Monsieur Gerval,” said M. La 
Roche, “that I could not re-visit Paris, and 
meet you again in that city as I had promised to 
do; though probably neither of us could have 
obtained any further clue to the mystery in the 
clearing up of which we were both interested, 
even if we had had a second interview. Since 
my return to America, however, I have made a 
discovery which I fancy may lead to something. 
“Are you acquainted with one Madame Dijon?’ 
“Madame Dijon! That was the name of the 
lady who interested herself in my behalf, and in- 
duced Monsieur Gerval, the late eminent jeweller 
and lapidary of the Palais Royal, to take me to 


his house and instruct me in his trade. It is his 
name that I have adopted.” 
“$o I thought. I remembered that you men- 


tioned the name while you were giving me the 
history of your early life. Where is this Madame 
Dijon now? Is she still living?” 

“Whether she is living or not, I cannot say. 
Thave heard that she left Paris some years ago, 
with the intention of travelling for some time, 
and eventually settling in America.” 

“You are correct. Madame Dijon is still 
living, in the State of New York. I have reason 
to believe that she is the lady who escaped from 
St. Domingo on board the same vessel with M. 
Dupin. Now, if this Dulac who has been cap- 
tured as a pirate, is the same person who at that 
period commanded a brig called the Vulture—” 

“He is the man who commanded the priva- 
teer called the ‘ Vulture of the Gulf,’ from which 
I escaped at Marseilles,” interrupted Armand. 
“ We recognized each other on the deck of the 
Pucelle.” 

“Ha! The plot thickens,” exclaimed M. 
La Roche. “But if that be the case, he must 
be a very old man ?” 

“Sixty, perhaps,” replied Armand. “He 
was quite a young man when I ran away from 
the brig he commanded.” 

“ What is the name written in the Bible I saw 
at your lodgings in Paris ?” 

“ Boyer—Marie Boyer.” 

“Hem! This man Dulac—this pirate cap- 
tain, has, you say, begged you to visit him in the 
jail?” 

“He monsieur.” 
one: ta wate inade nef immedtze 


the room, opened it, and directed some person 
in the passage to send Nannette to the study. 
In the course of a few minutes, an aged negress 
made her appearance. 

“ Nannette,” said M. La Roche, “ do you think 
you would recollect, Captain Dulac, on board 
whose vessel you escaped from St. Domingo, 
with your inistress ?” 

“Gorry! Massa La Roche,” said the old wo- 
man, “’tis so long time ago. ’Tis so many long 
years ; old womans forget so much in dat time ; 
but I tink I should, massa La Roche, J think I 
should. Old Nannette hab good many reasons 
for remember dat man.” 

“ At le:st you remember the name of your 
mistress ?” 

“Sure I does! To tink I should forget dat! 
Bress her heart ; it was Boyer. But that warn’t 
her right name, ’xactly, neider. But I know’d 
her by dat name. Dere was someting dere I 
nebber understood, but I ullers ’spected :—can’t 
hinder folks ’spectin’, whether dey be white or 
colored folks.”’ 

“ And the children that were under your care, 
Nannette: What became of them ?” 

“Ah, massa! Why you ask me dat? Poor 
little piccaninnies—dere was one ob dem was 
gone ’shore at Boston. What come ob de oder 
Inebber know, case why? Massa Dalac, him 
sell me at Souf Car’lina.” 

“How came your mistress to leave you, Nan- 
nette? And the gentleman who was with her— 
Monsieur Dupin?” 

“Ah! Dere’s what I can’t understand no 
how. ’Pears to me allers dat was someting cu- 
r’ous. Dem went away ina little boat, and de 
captaine, he tell me go to de cabin wid de picea- 
ninnies—I tink for sure dem come back again, 
but I nebber see dem no more, not till de oder 
day, I see Madame Boyer.” 

All this was of course incomprehensible to 
Armand, though he had some idea that he must 
have been one of the children to whom the ne- 
gress alluded, and that the Madame Boyer and 
the lady to whom the golden clasped Bible 
had belonged, were one and the same person. 

M. La Roche now suggested that the hegress 
and himself should accompany the young 
Frenchman to the jail in which Captain Dulac 
was incarcerated, and obtain an interview with 
the notorious outlaw, ifhe could be prevailed 
upon to see them. 

In the first place, however, M. La Roche ex- 
plained that a few weeks before his business had 
led him to visit Charleston South Carolina. 
There chanced to be a slave-auction sale while 
he was in the city, and as he was in want of a 
female servant, he had looked in before the auc- 
tion commenced or many persons had assembled, 
without, however, any decided purpose of pur- 
chasing, unless he could obtain just the descrip- 
tion of servant he wanted. While there, his at- 
tention had been drawn to a lady, apparently » 
stranger, who, seemingly drawn thither by curi- 
osity, was scrutinizing earnestly the visages of 
the female slaves. He had gone to a distant 
part of the sale-room, when he heard the sound 
of voices in distress, and looking round he saw 
the lady in earnest conversation with a female 











rising from his chair, he stepped to the door of 
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slave, the latter was giving loose to her emotions 
whether of grief or joy. It seemed a mingling 
of both—in all the extravagant gestures, and 
loud outcries peculiar to her race, but thinking 
that the negress had merely recognised in the 
lady some former kind mistress, to whom she 
had probably been much attached, he took little 
heed of her demonstrations, until the lady, in 
leaving the calaboose, passed near him, when he 
Roticed that her features betrayed the most pro- 
found sorrow and distress, 

He thought he would question the negress 
about this lady, and entering into conversation 
with her, he found that the slave as well as the 
lady, was French, having been born on the isl- 
and of St. Domingo. Anything in connection 
with that island having interest to him at this 
Moment, he questioned the negress more closely, 
and learned from her the main incidents of her 
life, The lady’s name, she said was Boyer, and 
she had escaped from the island of St. Domingo, 
at the time of the outbreak of the slaves on board 
a brig commanded by Captain Dulac, In fact 
the nogress related in her imperfect manner the 
whole story of the escape, and subsequent de- 
partare of the lady and gentleman who was with 
her in a boat—with which the reader is already 
familiar. The negross had furthermore stated 
that she had never seen the lady since till now, 
though so many years had elapsed ; that she had 
asked the lady, who had once been her mistress, 
and very rich, to purchase her, but she replied 
that she was too poor now, to own slaves or even 
to hire servants. She had questioned ber about 
the children who had been left on board the brig, 


[concLupep next ween.) 
(Back numbers of The Flag of ow Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Pertodiea! Depots, and at the office of publination. | 





THE ZOUAVE AND HIS FLINT SOUP. 
A Zouave of the army of Italy was billeted at 

the house of a Savoyard, whose wife was the 

most avaricious in the whole country about. The 

Zouave had drank ly > Benin 

rink, 80 a8 


not 
jambe, Now the host was not com: 
pelled, by law, to give him but three that 
is water, fire and salt, two elements and one min- 
at ny ye 
- Zouave was not rs a 
large fire, put a pot of water on the hearth, and 
then went coolly to seek a 
ly p' as if it was beef, in the pot. T 
good woman opened her eyes with astonishment. 
“ What are you making *” she asked. 
“ Flint soup.” 
“ And is It good 7 saa . 
“ good you would ; anfor. 
tunately there js a trifle neoded 1 have 
tten.”” 
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The next day when the Zou 
to depart, the old woman found the stone en 
tire in the pot, and wished to return it to her 


guest. ‘ 
“ Thanks,” said he, with the most perfec 
like meat . 


coolness, “ I do not 
—VJournal of the War. 





LORD MACAULAY. 


whom, Zacharias by name, fol! the exam 
ple of his forefathers, —T to oh op ome 
to gather gear, not by lifting cows, peace 
fal trade. The young Zacharias loond enor ir 
the eyes of a daughter of a Bristol Quake: 
Friend Mills supplied that serious and respec: 


‘air Quakeress 

from their union sprang Thomas 
Macaulay, Baron Mavaulay, of Rothley, in th 
county of Leicester —New York Times. 
+ oor. 

GRAY HAIR. 
An English writer has recently asserted that » 
ue proportion of lime in system ist 
of 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE PIRATE'S CONFESSION. 
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made her appearance. 
“ Nannette,” said M. La Roche, “ do you think 
‘ you would recollect, Captain Dulac, on board 
‘ whose vessel you escaped from St. Domingo, 
with your inistress ?” 4 
“ Gorry! Massa La Roche,” said the old wo- 
man, “’tis so long time ago. ”Tis so many long 
' years; old womans forget so much in dat time ; 

but I tink I should, massa La Roche, J think I 
should. Old Nannette hab good many reasons 
' for remember dat man.” 

At lesst you remember the name of your 
mistress ?” 

“Sure I does! To tink I should forget dat! 
' Bress her heart ; it was Boyer. But that warn’t 

her right name, ’xactly, neider. But I know’d 
‘her by dat name. Dere was someting dere I 
nebber understood, but I ullers ’spected :—can’t 
hinder folks ’spectin’, whether dey be white or 
colored folks.” 

And the children that were under your care, 
Nannette: What became of them ?” 

“Ah, massa! Why you ask me dat? Poor 
little piccaninnies—dere was one ob dem was 
gone ’shore at Boston. What come ob de oder 
Inebber know, case why? Massa Dulac, him 
sell me at Souf Car’lina.” 

“ How came your mistress to leave you, Nan- 
nette? And the gentleman who was with her— 
Monsieur Dupin?” 

“Ah! Dere’s what I can’t understand no 
how. ’Pears to me allers dat was someting cu- 
rous. Dem went away ina little boat, and de 
captaine, he tell me go to de cabin wid de picca- 
ninnies—I tink for sure dem come back again, 
but I nebber see dem no more, not till de oder 
day, I see Madame Boyer.” 

All this was of course incomprehensible to 
Armand, though he had some idea that he must 
have been one of the children to whom the ne- 
gress alluded, and that the Madame Boyer and 
the lady to whom the golden clasped Bible 
had belonged, were one and the same person. 

M. La Roche now suggested that the negress 
and himself should accompany the young 
Frenchman to the jail in which Captain Dulac 
was incarcerated, and obtain an interview with 
the notorious outlaw, ifhe could be prevailed 
Upon to see them. 

In the first place, however, M. La Roche ex- 
plained that a few weeks before his business had 
led him to visit Charleston South Carolina. 
There chanced to be a slave-auction sale while 
he was in the city, and as he was in want of a 
female servant, he had looked in before the auc- 
tion commenced or many persons had assembled, 

without, however, any decided purpose of pur- 
chasing, unless he could obtain just the descrip- 
tion of servant he wanted. While there, his at- 
tention had been drawn to a lady, apparently a 
stranger, who, seemingly drawn thither by curi- 
osity, was scrutinizing earnestly the visages of 
the female slaves. He had gone to a distant 
part of the sale-room, when he heard the sound 
of voices in distress, and looking round he saw 
the lady in earnest conversation with a female 
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slave, the latter was giving loose to her emotions 
whether of grief or joy. It seemed a mingling 
of both—in all the extravagant gestures, and 
loud outcries peculiar to her race, but thinking 
that the negress had merely recognized in the 
lady some former kind mistress, to whom she 
had probably been much attached, he took little 
heed of her demonstrations, until the lady, in 
leaving the calaboose, passed near him, when he 
noticed that her features betrayed the most pro- 
found sorrow and distress. 

He thought he would question the negress 
about this lady, and entering into conversation 
with her, he found that the slave as well as the 
lady, was French, having been born on the isl- 
and of St. Domingo. Anything in connection 
with that island having interest to him at this 
moment, he questioned the negress more closely, 
and learned from her the main incidents of her 
life. The lady’s name, she said was Boyer, and 
she had escaped from the island of St. Domingo, 
at the time of the outbreak of the slaves on board 
a brig commanded by Captain Dulac. In fact 
the negress related in her imperfect manner the 
whole story of the escape, and subsequent de- 
parture of the lady and gentleman who was with 
her in a boat—with which the reader is already 
familiar. The negress had furthermore stated 
that she had never seen the lady since till now, 
though so many years had elapsed ; that she had 
asked the lady, who had once been her mistress, 
and very rich, to purchase her, but she replied 
that she was too poor now, to own slaves or even 
to hire servants. She had questioned her about 
the children who had been left on board the brig, 
and had wept when she was informed that the 
negress did not know what had become of them. 

[concLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





THE ZOUAVE AND HIS FLINT SOUP. 


A Zouave of the army of Italy was billetted at 
the house of a Savoyard, whose wife was the 
most avaricious in the whole country about. The 
Zouave had drunk his pay on the march, and 
sold his pay for more drink, 80 as not to set out 
sur une seule jambe. Now the host was not com- 
pelled, by law, to give him but three things, that 
is water, fire and sult, two elements and one min- 
eral—the whole insufficient to make a meal. 

The Zouave was not discouraged. ,He lita 
large fire, put a pot of water on the hearth, and 
then went coolly to seek a large stone, which he 
carefully placed as if it was beef, in the pot. The 
good woman opened her eyes with astonishment. 

“ What are you making ?” she asked. 

“ Flint soup.” 

« And is it good ?” 

“So good you would lick your fingers ; unfor- 
tunately there is a trifle needed that I have 
forgotten.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Some vegetables to absorb the fat.” 

“That shall not be wanting; here are some 
carrots and cabbage.” 

The Zouave took the welcomed v es, 
ae contiaued to blow ~ fire, from time to time 

stirred up ‘with a spogn. . 

“Tt is beootiing tender,” said he; “it isa 
good quality. What a pity there is not a little 

og’s lard to give it a flavor.” 

“* My faith, my boy,” said the old woman, “I 
have never eaten flint soup, and if you will 
Cae me a plate, I will go and get some hog’s 


tools ! You shall have the first of the 
th.” 

The lard is put in with the vegetables, and 
already it cnbe a savory smell. 

“1 do not know as it is true,” said the Zouave, 
speaking to himself, “but they have affirmed 
to me that some cloves and a little garlic were 
not superfluous in this pottage.” 

The oid woman had gone too far to stop at a 
trifle; the accessories were brought; and ten 
minutes after, the foot soldier served up an 
= Julien soup, which delighted his 


Less. 

The next day when the Zouave was ready 
to depart, the old woman found the stone en- 
tire in the pot, and wished to return it to her 

uest. 

“Thanks,” said he, with the most perfect 
coolness, “ [ do not like meat heated over again.” 
—VJournal of the War. 





LORD MACAULAY. 


Lord Macaulay’s pedigree is one of which no 
one need be ashamed, and of which many would 
be proud. His paternal grandfather was the 
Highland minister of a Highland parish, with a 
Highland wife and Highland children, one of 
whom, Zacharias by name, following the exam- 
ple of his forefathers, descended to the Lowlands 
to gather gear, not by lifting cows, but by peace- 
fal trade. The young Zacharias found favor in 
the eyes of a daughter of a Bristol Quaker. 
Friend Mills supplied that serious and respect- 
able, but not very erudite or accomplished socie- 
ty with literature, the call for which amongst 
the Quakers was not, however, so pressing as to 
prevent the grandsire of the future essayist of 
the “ Edinburg Review” from employing his 
talents in periodical composition, or from culti- 
vating literary pursuits as the editor of a provin- 
cial paper. Meantime the loves of the young 
Highlander and the fair Quakeress prospered, 
and from their union sprang Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, Baron Macaulay, of Rothley, in the 
county of Leicester.—New York Times. 





GRAY HAIR. 


An English writer has recently asserted thatan 
undue proportion of lime in the system is the 
cause of premature gray hair, and advises to 
avoid hard water, either for drinking pure, or 
when converted into tea, coffee, or soup, because 
hard water is always imp with lime. 
Hard water may be softened by boiling it; let it 
become cold, and then use it as a beverage. A 
liquld that will color the human hair black, and 
not stain the skin, may be made by taking one 
part of bay rum, three parts of olive oil, and one 

of good brandy, by measure. The hair must 
ete an with this mixture every morning, and 
in a short time the use of it will make the hair 
a beautiful black, wtthout injuring it. The ar- 
ticles must be of the best quality, mixed ina bot- 
tle, and always shaken well before being applied. 





OLDEST CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


It was built in 1681, in the town of Hingham, 
Massachusetts, and is still occupied as a place of 
worship. The beil rope hangs down by the mid- 
dle of the house, where it was pl in order 
that the bell might be rang instantly to give 
alarm of any sudden Indian incursion. There 
are many of the old fashioned square pews in the 
house, inclosed in what resembles more a high 
and substantial uupainted fence than any thing 
to be seen in a modern church. The frame is of 
oak, and the beams are huge and numerous. 
The old house is good fur two hundred years 
more. This old church has an old pastor, the 
Rev. Joseph Richardson, having preached in it 
for fifty-three years. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SMUGGLER’S BRIDE. 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


In the spring of 1829 there came to Marseilles, 
to the hotel where I lodged, a young couple in 
whom I became very much interested. They oc- 
cupied rooms opposite to mine, and from meet- 
ing them several times daily, in the hall, we 
passed from bowing to speaking, and before 
many months we became very intimate and 
formed a very happy trio. Henri Zeiber was a 
German, and his wife, the beautiful Nina, a 
Frenchwoman. They had been married but a 
few weeks, before they came to Marseilles, and 
over them seemed to hang a cloud, but one which 
seemed gradually to lighten. 

I was obliged to remain at Marseilles some 
months, and the time would have hung rather 
heavy on my hand, for I was a companionable 
person and very fond of home comforts, had it 
not been for the smart, witty Zeiber, and his 
gentle, affectionate little wife. For me, they 
made a home—I was always welcome, and many 
a pleasant evening 1 spent in their rooms, read- 
ing or listening to Nina Zeiber, who with a very 
sweet voice and much expression, sang pretty 
ballads and love songs. 

Some of my time I spent in painting, and one 

day, after watching Nina’s face, I made bold to 
ask her to sit for the prominent figure in my 
new picture. She very willingly consented, and 
was quite curious about my picture. It wasa 
fancy sketch, and I refused to give any informa- 
tion relative to the subject, or let them see my 
work till it was completed. Nina Zeiber sat 
three times—three successive days, then I closed 
my studio door and painted in silence. Each 
day Henri asked if it was finished and was an- 
swered in the negative. He almost worshipped 
his wife, and I know that the interest he expressed 
in my work was caused by his desire to see his 
wife’s lovely face in canvass. I am sure I didn’t 
blame him, for Nina Zeiber had the most beauti- 
ful face I ever saw—exquisite in feature, color 
and expression. At last the picture was finished, 
and for an amateur, it was good. The subject 
had been suggested to me by the reading of a 
pretty little Spanish story. It represented a 
dark, deep cave, by the water, with the green, 
curling waves rolling a little ways inte the mouth 
of it. Inthe centre of the picture, and of the 
opening of the cave, brought into relief by the 
dark, rough rocks and angry waves, were two 
figures—a man, roughly dressed, lying on his 
back, with his feet almost washed by the waters, 
and his deathly pale face turned upward—and, 
bending over him, the figure of a beautiful 
woman whose face expressed despair and anxiety. 
The face was slightly raised, and the dark, anx- 
ious eyes were looking out of the cave across the 
waters. The back-ground was filled in with 
rough rocks and swarthy, dark-browed men. The 
sole ray of light‘in the picture glanced in as if? 
from the top of the cave, and fell upon the face 
of the dying man, and upon the upper part of 
the woman’s face, lighting only the deep, des- 
pairing eyes. 
Placing my pet in the best possible light, I 
eagerly called my friends to examine it. They 
came and I watched to see the effect my picture 
would produce. I saw Nina turn a little pale, 
and a deep flush spread over the brow of Henri 
Zeiber, involuntarily they draw a little closer to 
each other. I was astonished at the sensation 
my picture had produced, and my artist’s pride 
rose, for I saw that I had painted forcibly. Vis- 
ions of future greatness and a name hereafter fa- 
mous in the annals of art, floated before my eyes. 
My ambitious dreams were broken into, by a 
question asked in a hoarse voice: 

“What do you call your picture, Monsieur 
Harrison ?” 

“The Smuggler’s Bride,” I answered readily 
enough. And the next instant I felt the iron 
grasp of two hands upon my throat; my feet 
slid from under me, and [ fell to the floor, and 
Henri Zeiber was kneeling upon my chest. I 
was astonished, bewildered, frightened. I had 
never been served so before since I was a Fresh- 
man at Yale, and got collared by young Wat- 
kins. I closed my eyes for one instant, thinking 
all was lost; that I was in the clutches of a mad- 
man and would never leave them alive. I 
closed my eyes, and what between fright (for 
Iam acoward) and strangulation, I was fast 
losing my senses, when I heard Nina’s voice, a 
trembling, fearful voice, and it sounded better 
than the sweetest music | ever heard : 

“ Henri, Henri! Was wollen sie thun? (What 
are you going to do ?) 

1 was not much of a German scholar then, but 
I know that the execrable growls he uttered 
meant that he was going to murder me then and 
there. I trembled from head to fuot, and a cold 
perspiration settled over me. Ugh! I tremble 
now. Suddenly I felt the grasp of his fingers 
loosen, and I heard Nina talking to him in her 
winning manner. I cautiously opened one eye, 
but his great, dark eyes were on me and the re- 
lentless fingers tightened gently, gently but still 
with strangling meaning. I dared not move, and 
being a timid inan, and, moreover, no match for 
my athletic foe, I resolved to be quiet and strive 
to prepare for the worst. 

It seemed as if I had lain there hours, though 
it was only a few seconds, when Henri Zeiber 
rose and Nina with her bright eyes bent over me. 
I felt she was looking at me, still I dared not 
open my eyes. Presently she exclaimed, ina 
low, sad voice : 

“Henri! Henri! You have killed him!” 

I hated to pain her kind heart, so at that ex- 
clamation, I gave a dolorous groan and faint 
movement. It had the desired effect. Nina again 
bent over me and asked, fearfully : 

“Monsieur Harrison, are you very much 
hart?” 

I was more frightened than hurt, but conclud- 
ed it was best policy to “ play possum” a little 
while longer, so in a faint, half-strangled voice, 
I gasped out: 

“ All—but—gone. Can—you—not—raise— 
me—and—and—lay me—on—my—b-e-d ?” 





I kept my eyes closed and breathed short and 








hard, with here and there s groan. A few sec- | 
onds I lay there, when I felt myself raised in | 
the powerful arms of my foe and borne to the | 
next room, where I was laid upon the bed, with 
no very gentle motion, but I pardoned the little 
malice, and Nina bathed my head and throat with 
cold water and cologne. Still doubtful as to the 
wisest course to pursue, I lay perféctly quiet, with 
my eyes obstinately closed. Only ® few mi 


snow, dizzy and bleeding, Elise at last reached 
the rocky base, and sank almost fainting on the 
ground. Her feet were almost bare, her shoes 
having been torn from her feet by the sharp 
rocks, and her delicate little hands were torn and 
bleeding. A moment she pansed to recover her 
self-possession, then started on her comparative- 
ly easy road. At last she reached the narrow 
Rid 





did I lay there, for soon the young Zeiber, the 
tiger ! left the room. As soon as I was sure that 
he was safe in his own room, by the click of the 
latch, I sprang from my bed, thereby frightening 
Nina half oat of her senses. . 

“In Heaven’s name, Nina, tell me the reason 
of your husband’s strange behaviour!” 

“ I cannot, Monsieur Harrison, but Henri will. 
It is the only apology he can make you for his 
almost fatal violence. Are you better? Can 
you listen to him now? I will call him.” 

“ O, don’t,” I exclaimed, and one hand invol- 
untarily sought my injured throat. 

Nina smiled mischievously, and said as she 
went to the door : 

“ You have nothing to fear.” 

When she left the room ].dragged my chair to 
the low window, resolved that if Henri Zeiber 
made such another spring at me, I would jamp 
into the street. Bat Nina had spoken rightly, 
when Henri entered the room all his frenzy 
seemed to have passed, and inasad voice he 
begged to be forgiven. 

“ My injured friend, can you ever forgive 
me?” 

“‘ Most certainly,” I answered, with the affa- 
bility of the great Mogul. ‘“ Please be seated, 
and if not too disagreeable or painful, I will lis- 
ten to your explanation.” 

“T can explain it in only’ Onéway—by telling 
youa story, asking only one favor in return— 
that you will keep whet\Lyell you a profound 
secret. The following is the tale as I heard it : 

“In the year 1829, the Rhine perfectly 
swarmed with smugglers, no cargo was safe, and 
the wily contrabandists eluded the utmost vigi- 
lance. The winter was cold and the earth covered 
half the time with snow. The government grew 
desperate, and late in the fall sent to Rhineland 
one whom they judged would carry terror to the 
hearts of the contrabandists. Carl Loiret:and his 
daughter, Elise, settled among the people, and 
none suspected the truth. Elise was bewitching- 
ly beautiful, and soon all the youths were wild 
about her, seeming to care for nothing but ob- 
taining a smile from her. This no one was able 
to do but the bold, handsome Moritz Ebstorff. 
To him the beautiful Elise gave her young heart, 
and she gave it to one worthy of it as far as the 
world could judge. 

“Carl Loiret alone seemed to look suspiciously 
at the young man, and even went so far as to for- 
bid him the house, giving his pretty Elise asa 
reason for doing so, that he belonged to the band 
of contrabandists. That m was not suffi- 
cient, and Elise et clandestinely. 
What she learned did “not seem to 
frighten Elise Loiret, for she\clung to him with 
a devoted love. s 

“ One evening Carl Loiret was quietly sipping 
his coffee, when the door opened and unan- 
nounced an official entered the room. His dress 
and manner betokened haste and anxiety, which 
his words soon explained. 

“*Up! up! Loiret! There’s mischief afloat! 
One of the smugglers, a drunken oaf, has 
peached and disclosed the whole infamous plot— 
rendezvous and watchword. Get ready as quick 
as youcan! Arm yourself, for there will be the 
deuce to pay this night, or my head for a foot- 

Wy 
Without a word Carl Loiret rose and hastily 
wrapped himself in cap and cloak, and took from 
his desk a brace of clumsy pistols. As he left 
the room he whispered to his terror-stricken 
Elise: 

“¢*T am right, and if I come across that scoun- 
drel, Ebstorff, I’ll shoot him like a mad-dog. 
They cannot escape me now.’ 

“ Now was no time for faltering, so Elise sum- 
moned all her courage and with a calm, smiling 
face, she answered : 

“¢] fear not for Ebstorff, but, father, be careful 
they do not outwit you again. They are slip- 
pery customers, and know the rocks and hiding- 
places better than you.’ 

“* So father and daughter parted. As soon as 
the door closed and Elise heard her father’s feet 
breaking through the little crust of snow outside 
the house, she fell upon her knees beside a chair, 
and sobbed bitterly. A few moments she gave 
way to grief, then sprang up. 

“* Moritz, I will save you—save you, or die! 
What would life be without you! Blessed was 
the hour when led by your love you disclosed all 
tome. Now I can aid you, and I will!’ 

“Ina few seconds Elise was warmly dressed 
and ready for any emergency. She was pale but 
firm. Taking the precaution to throw a white 
drapery over her shoulders and dress, she sallied 
out, and as long as her road lay in the direction 
her father had taken, she closely kept in his 
track, and her tiny feet made no mark. Quickly 
and silently Elise Loiret walked till she reached 
the river’s bank—a steep, rocky precipice. Here 
she paused to deliberate, and as she did so, the 
village clock tolled the hour—half past eleven— 
and at twelve the contrabandists would be start- 
ing on their projects. To go round by the way 
Moritz had told her of, would take an hour, for 
it was a rough, dangerous road, and then she 
would be too late—too late! Kneeling upon the 
sow with eager eyes Elise peered over the pre- 
cipice—nothing but rocks covered in places with 
ice and snow. It was the only sure way of 

hing the rend , and yet—it was almost 
certain death to attempt it. 

«1 shall be too late if I go the other way, and 
here I can but perish.’ 

“Seizing with both hands the overhanging 
bough of a tree, Elise swang off into the darkness. 
The branch cracked and bent lower and lower, till 
Elise felt her feet touch a narrow, rocky ledge, 
the one she had espied from the bank. Sv far 
was good, and Elise smiled triumphantly, thoagh 
she knew the worst had to be accomplished. 
Clinging to the sharp rocks, swinging over the 








black waters beneath, sliding with the ice and 


to the smugglers’ vast cave. The 
men were busy, and so silently had she come, 
that none noted her approach, till at the deep, re- 
sounding, despairing ery, ‘you are betrayed! 
Fly!’ they looked up, and beholding a delicate, 
womanly figure draped in white, with dishevelled 
hair and bleeding hands the most of them, igno- 
rant, superstitious people, were horror-stricken 
and fied precipitately, never looking behind them. 
One remained, and that was Moritz Ebstorff, and 
he turned and questioned fiercely, for in the dim 
light he did not recognize his dearly beloved, and 
her voice so changed by fatigue and fear gave 
no clue to her identity. 

“*Who are you, who dares to speak treason ?’ 

“*Fly for your life, and question not! Fare- 
well, Morita !’ 

“ He knew her then, and sprang forward in time 
to eatch her in his arms, as overcome with cold, 
fatigue, pain and fear she fainted. Just then # 
faint light appeared, and the officers of the rev- 
enue arrived. They saw the tall, manly figure, 
but not the fragile being in his arms, and the fore- 
most man fired and Moritz fell. The report of 
the musket resounding through that echoing cav- 
ern, roused Elise from the swoon, and wholly 
conscious she sprang to her feet, and exclaimed, 
as she saw another man raise his gun : 

“* You do well to fire upon a woman, and that 
woman the daugh ding officer.’ 

“ The musket fell, and the man came forward. 

“*Your pardon, Mademoiselle Loiret. I 
dreamed not of meeting you here. Return with 
us. All have fied.’ 

“* All, save this one, who lies dead at your feet. 
Go without me. I watch here by my dead, till 
the morning comes. Say to my father that when 
my vigil is over, I will return. Go, now!’ 

“ The men obeyed silently. When they were 
gone, Elise busied herself with her lover. He 
was quite severely wounded. When she had 
made him comfortable as possible, she left him, 
and soon by the aid of the smugglers’ wives had 
him transferred to a place of safety before day- 
break. When the sun rose, the officers reached 
the cave and found a large quantity of valuable 

and merchandise. 

“That night Carl Loiret got his death. The 
exercise gave him a heavy cold, and he took to 
his bed and never rose. Elise nursed him with 
affectionate care, and the old man passed away, 
blessing her. 

“ Moritz Ebstorff and Elise were married soon 
after Carl Loiret died, and left for other parts. 
The smuggling for that time was broken up, and 
the village people no longer feared the visit of 
the officers.” 

“Monsieur Harrison,” said Zeiber, the 
story was finished, “I am that Moritz torff, 
and Nina, my dear Nina, here beside me, is the 
Elise Loiret who one dark night perilled her life 
to save mine. Ninety feet down the rocky preci- 
pice, she descended—no human being has ever 
dared attempt it since—I shuddered as I looked 
up, to see the way she came. Here in Marseilles 
I have striven to bury the memory of the past, 
and make myself worthy of my beautiful Nina. 
Your pictare recalled all the past, and I thought 
when you named the picture that you had 
learned all and would denounce me. A mad- 
ness seized me—you know the rest—will you for- 
give me?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. ** And let me beg that 
you will accept this, my best picture, which is 
made sacred by the face of your heroic wife 
shining from it; and we alone shall know that it 
was once called Tue Smuco ier’s Brive.” 





of your 





A BOY EDUCATED AS A GIRL. 


In May, 1851, a woman named Deville, and 
her daughter Catherine, aged thirteen, were tak- 
en before the 'fribunul of Correctional Police, of 
Montbrison, France, fur mendicity. The woman 
was condemned to a certain period of imprison- 
ment, and the girl was ordered to be detained in 
a house of correction to the age of eighteen. The 
girl was sent to the asylum of Macon, and she 
there conducted herself remarkably weli, and she 
was also noted for her good looks. She was 
taught sewing and female works, and could earn 
her living as a dressmaker. At the expiration 
of five years she was discharged. Three weeks 
back the gendarmie of Chazell sur-Lyon (Loire) 
arrested a female and a young man as vi 
bonds. The female said her name was Dubis- 
son, and the young man gave his name as Cath- 
erine Deville. “ Catherine !” cried the gendarme, 
“why, how can you be named Catherine, when 
you are not only dressed in man’s clothes, but 
have a moustache and beard?’ The person 
persisted in saying that he was a man, and yet was 
named Catherine, and the gendarmes, unable to 
elucidate the mystery, referred the matter to the 
law authorities of Montbrison. In answer to 
questions, the young man related that he had 
been christened by the name of Catherine, and 
had been brought up as a girl—first to the age 
of thirteen by his mother, and afterwards to the 
age of eighteen inthe asylum at Mason; and 
that some months after leaving the latter place, 
he had discovered that he was not dressed ac- 
cording to his sex, and had, therefore, assumed 
man’s attire. As to the mendicity of which he 
had been guilty, he excused himself by saying 
that the ouly trade he had been taught was that 
of a dressmaker, but that it was impossible for a 
man to get his living at sucha calling. The 
chaplain and the sisters of the asylum st Macon 
having been communicated wizh, expressed un- 
bounded astonishment at learning that Catherine 
Deville, in whom they had taken so much inter- 
est, wasa man. Being tried for mendicity be 
fure the tribunal of Correctional Police, of Mont- 
brison, he was condemned to five months’ im- 
prisonment. oung man has now dropped 
the name of ine, and taken that of 
Antoine.—# ) paper. 





YOUTH. 


Youth is a magic lantern, that surrounds us 
with iliasions which excite pleasure, surprise, and 
admiration, whatever be their nature. The old 
age of the sensual and the vicious is the same 
luntern without its mayic—the glasses broken, 
and the illusions gone, while the exhausted lamp, 
threatening every moment to expire, sheds a 
ghastly glare, not upon # fair tablecloth, fuil of 


jvcund associations, bat upon what ap to 
be a dismal shroud, prepared to receive our 
remains.— Biasland. 





A VENERABLE MATRON. 


Mrs. John Thompson, of Stratford, yesterday 
completed her ninety-fifth year—and pail our 
city a visit, to see her pumerous children and 
grendchildren, who reside here. On her return 

ome, she called upon her old friend and school- 
mate, Capt. John Brooks, of East Bridgeport, 
who will be ninety six years of age in November. 
Hearing that she was to receive a serenade last 
evening, from Wheeler & Wilson’s Cornet Band, 
and being invited to be in attendance, we went 
to Stratford and paid the venerable matron a 
visit. Her form is yet erect, not a wrinkle is up- 
on her face, and her cheeks are as rosy asa 
maiden’s. Being ten years of age at the com- 
mencement of the Revolation, she recollects 
many incidents of “ those times which tried men’s 
souls,” and which she related to as while with 
her. Her father, Mr. Benjamin, then 
kept a hotel in Stratford, at his house both 
General Washington and General La Fayette 
stopped to dine while ing through Connecti- 
cut. Once, when General Washington was 
there, she requested the privilege of carrying a 
dish of vegetables to the table, in order that she 
might get a sight of the illustrious guest. She 
laced the dish near the general’s plate, when 
patted her upon the shoulder, and said “ she 
was a nice little miss.” Of this she feels as proud 
as if she had been presented to the mightest 
potentate of Europe. 

At one time, a company of Hessians encamped 
in Stratford, for the pur; of assisti g for- 
aging parties who landed from the vessels in the 
Sound. She said that they used to amuse them- 
selves by rolling nine-pins on Stratford Green, 
running foot-races, and shooting at the weather- 
cock on Stratford Church, so as to make it turn 
around. Sometimes a party of Continentals 
would stop at the house. She said she always 
pitied them, because they were so poorly clad, 
and often came barefuoted in the coldest of 
weather. When remaining over night, the pay- 
master, after ascertaining the amount of the bill, 
would take out a roll of paper-hangings and cut- 
ting off the sum required would hand it to her 
father ; this was the Continental currency. She 
recollects sceing the flames at Fairtield, when that 
town was burnt by the British, under Tryon. 
She informed us of a fact we never heard before, 
or saw in any history of the Revolution—and 
that was this :—Doctor Johnson, then the pas- 
tor of the Episcopal Church, in Stratford, ad- 
dressed a letter to the king in regard to that 
piece of vandalism, and the atrocities connected 
with it. To this was a reply that “no orders 
had been given to burn. seaport towns, and that 
those who were guilty of it should be called to 
account.” Her father was a parishioner, and an 
officer of Dr. Johnson’s church at that time, and 
from him she learned this incident. ‘The old lady 

liects these as if they happened 
but yesterday. Mrs. Thompson is the mother of 
thirteen children, of whom eight are now living, 
the eldest being seventy-three years of age.— 
Bridgeport (Ct ) Advertiser and Farmer, Sept. 9. 








A SENSATION EMPEROR. 


We have sensation preachers, sensation an- 
thors, sensation publishers, sensation politicians ; 
the list would be com without a sensa- 
tion emperor, but we have him in Louis Napo- 
leon. The nasally distinguished ruler has de- 
lighted in springi surprises upon France and 
the world. Theo ri haps, been two- 
fold, to advertise himself, to make it impos- 
sible to fathom him. We say to advertise him- 
self. When he made his apparently insane at- 


tempt at Boulogne and Strasbourg, do you think 
he had not any real, well-found 3 of suc- 
cess? Not a bit, adopted this plan of say- 


lop’ 
ing to the people of France—‘ Louis Nupoleon’s 
onthand 7 read’ot employing the pot 
of a French paper, and ly re- 
peating the information of the coup d'etat, his 
, the war, the peace, were all sensation 
movements, the earlier ones to make him emper- 
or, of course—the next to secure the business of 
his family. Louis Napoleon wants to be the 
leading emperor of the world, and if he keeps on 
advertising himself, he will reach the position. 
The recent amnesty is a sensation movement. 
Does anybody fancy that the French ruler cares 
a sou for the miserable victims of his govern- 
ment—that he is seized with remorse and wishes 
to restore them to their homes and to civiliza- 
tion? Certainly he desires to win as many of 
the active-minded to his cause as he can, but 
most of all he desires to astonish the world, make 
it admire his clemency, and still further elevate 
him to the position of leading emperor. He is 
decidedly the greatest sensationist and largest 
advertiser now in the world.—N. Y. Courier. 


Our Gurious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Singular Custom. 

Io Holland they have a curious custom called the 
Klapputje. Whenever a child is born, a piece of frame- 
work of an oval shape, covered over with a light pink- 
colored silx, is placed outside the front door of the house, 
where the knocker used formerly to be placed. If the 
child is « girl, a small portion of the upper part is covered 
with white silk. Over the whole is spread white lace, the 
richness of which varies with the wealth of the inmates. 
Many different explanations are given in regard to the 
custom, snd from what it arose; but most probably it 
was introduced to inform all of the birth of the infant, 
and give notice to those who might wish to enter the 
house, not to knock too loud. 

A popular Fallacy. 

Statistics are unromantic, and often disturb pleasant 
dreams, and uproot old opinions. Invalids have long 
been accustomed to seek for health under the sunny sky 
and balmy air of southern Europe; but the statistics of 
European mortality make the relative proportion of death 
in southern and northern Burope to be as five to four— 
and about the same ratio is found to rule between the 
northern and southern districts of France. A 
wintry air may not be so grateful to the feelings, but it 
builds up vigorous constitutions. 


Curious Circumstance. 

A threshing machine took fire, recently, from a rather 
singular cause. A small stone got into the machine be- 
tween the cylinder and concave. From the sparks emitted 
the dry chaff and dust became ignited, and the flames 
communicated with the straw passing out, and every- 
thing being parched up by the drouth, the whole ma- 
chine, together with » stack of straw, and a stack of about 
one hundred bushels of wheat, was instantaneously one 
mass of fire, there being barely time to rescue the team 
from the general destruction. 


Odd Fatality. 

A returned Valifornian reached home s week or two 
ago with between $15,000 and $16,000 in gold coin. Veel- 
ing it unsafe to keep so much money about him, and sus- 
picious of the honesty of banking institutions, he deter- 
mined to bury it, which he did accordingly, without in- 
forming any one of the locality. A few days afierwards 
he went out riding, when he was thrown from his horse 
and instantly killed. Of course no one knows where the 
money is, although it has been searched for very carefully. 


A mammoth Gate. 

There has just been constructed for the Sault Sainte 
Marie Canal « gute which is believed to be the largest in 
the world. It is eighty-two feet wide (the width of the 
canal), thirty-one feet cix inches deep, and thirty-two 
inches thick. The timber used in its constraction, cut 
into inch boards, would measure sbout one hundred and 
twenty thousand feet. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE VISION. 


aaa 
BY RB. G. JOHNSTON. 
eee 


Tong, long ago, in days of yore, 
Once, when my love and I 

Bat side by side on Hudson’s shore 
To see the boats go by: 

While listening to the old church-beil, 
Which distantly did toll 

The mournful music of a knell 
For some departed soul, 

She looked a moment in the tide, 
As ifin revery; 

Then starting up, ‘‘ Bre long,” she cried, 

“ That bell will toll for me! 

Ieee it all—I see it all— 
The newly-furnished grave, 

‘The sad procession and the pall— 
There, there, within the wave! 

This vision is the tongue of Fate, 
And tells what is to be: 

© Father, be it soon or late, 
I bow to thy decree!” 


’Twas in the joyous month of May 
My darling prophesied ; 

And ere the summer passed away, 
Death smote her and she died. 

And as we bore her corse along, 
A white bird ventured near, 

Regardless of the mourning throng, 
And hovered o’er the bier. 

And when we'd done the funeral rite, 
It sang a solemn stave, 

While stooping from its circling flight, 
And rested on the grave. 

Then sprang upon exultant wing, 
And soared away in air; 

And made the welkin sweetly ring 
With music strangely rare! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ISABEL OF ANGOULEM E. 


wenn 
BY JOSEPH H. WELDON. 


Ir had been a féte day in Guienne, for it was 
the year 1200, and King John of England had 
in the morning received oaths of fealty from 
various counts, amongst whom were those of 
Angouleme and La Marche. It was now evening, 
and the soft, clear breeze had tempted forth the 
numerous inhabitants of the fancy villas that 
dotted the woods and hills high up the bank op- 
posite to the rich town of Bordeaux, that frowned 
on them in all her pride of wealth and majestic 
beauty, while casting her broad shadows over the 
smooth bosom of the Garonne, on whose sur- 
face sported many gaily decked skiffs, filled with 
light hearts and still lighter spirits. 

Among them King John’s shone pre-eminent, 
with its crimson curtainsand gay-liveried attend- 
ants, reposing on, rather than cutting through, 
the sunny waters. Boat after boat came up with 
and shot past it, scarcely touching anything, save 
the soft-fanning vapor that swept over the fairy 
world of flowers, on the banks by which they 
passed, till all had disappeared ; yet still the idle 
monarch reclined on its velvet-cushioned seats, 
watching the playful flies, which as they danced 
over the mirrory purple in fantastic circles, now 
basking in the fall glory of the west, then skim- 
ming along the wave sent glittering lines cream- 
ing around him. 

For once he was admiring nature in the hour 
when she most disposes the mind to peace with 
all around—and he had long been left alone in 
the watery world, when the soft sound of a lute 
came to his ear, and presently a boat, decorated 
with the purest white, came quickly up with 
them. The owner, a tall, martial-like young 
man, rose and doffed his cap to the monarch, 
while his companion, a lovely girlscarcely in the 
first bloom of womanhood, laid down her lute, 
and drawing her veil more closely around her, 
also rose and gracefully returned John’s gracious 
bend of the neck, for he had recognized in the 
elegant man before him the young Count de la 
Marche. They then passed on, and as the lute 
was resumed, many a truant breeze bore its 
strains to the apparently absorbed monarch. 
Suddenly, however, turning to his gentleman in 
waiting, he demanded : 

“ Know you if La Marche is married ?” 

“Sire,” answered the attendant, “ the count 
has since childhood been b hed to the lovely 
Isabel of Angouleme, the lady with him, and to- 
morrow Bordeaux will make merry at their 
nuptials.” 

“ Betrothed !” exclaimed John,“ only be- 
trothed—to morrow to consummate the nuptials, 
say you—ashore ! ashore !” 

The attendants, aware by his earnest man- 
ner, that some hasty resolve had just been taken 
by their capricious master, instantly ordered the 
rowers to speed, and a very few minutes landed 
and found them safe within the gates of Bor- 
deaux. 

In the meantime, the Count de la Marche had 
landed at his chateau with his beloved Isabel 
Tailleffer, who, as John’s informant had stated, 
had long been betrothed to him, and for some 
months had been placed under his protection by 





“ Methinks, old man, thy conscience might 
trouble thee. I wonder thou art not ashamed to 
put such profits on thy ware as will enable thee 
to make such presents to timid maidens.” 

“ Nay, maiden, it is not every one boasts e: 
as brightas yours. I will wager this golden ring,” 
—at the same time drawing one from his case— 
“ that your mistress has not brighter ; and I know, 
maiden, I should not lose it to you, so take it.” 
And as she raised her hand to open the door, the 
wily pedler slid the ring on the hand of the noth- 
ing loth waiting-woman—and as the next day 
would make her the wife of the tall, handsome 
valet of La Marche, all these fine presents and 
promises could not have come more opportunely. 
Meanwhile the pedler entered the presence of 
Isabel and the count, and the abigail waited on 
the outer side for his return, to conduct him 
again through the long, winding galleries. The 
contents of the pack were displayed — rings, 
necklaces, breast-knots, all “ inimitable” —and 
among the rest the boasted head-wreath. 

“ That wreath, my lord, I swear was purchased 
for the Queen of England,” said the pedler, hold- 
ing it daintily between his thumb and first 
finger-tips. 

“It is indeed beautiful,” said Isabel.—“ But 
hark, my lord, the warder’s horn sounds.” 

“Tis doubtless, love, some of our good friends 
come to rest the night with us, before the mor- 
row’s féte. I will receive them in another cham- 
ber.—Do you purchase what in this motley col- 
lection pleases you best.” 

So saying, he smiled and left the hall. 

“Nay, good man,” resumed Isabel, in answer 
to the pedler’s praises of the ornament, “what 
you ask is a purse of gold.” 

“Even so, lady. But look at the large pearls, 
and think how many one of these delicate roses 
contains,” returned the pedler, drawing more 
closely to her. 

“ Ay, ’tis true, and it is very beautiful. But I 
must look lower in the pack—such an expensive 
bauble does not become Isabel Tailleffer—so you 
must even carry it to the Queen of England, 
and—” 

“Place it on her fair brow,” concluded the 
pedler, snatching up the wreath and placing it 
on Isabel’s long silken hair with one hand, and 
with the other raising the gray scalp from his 
own head, discovered to the astonished girl, King 
John of England ! 

“Nay, fair lady, do not attempt to speak—I 
know all you would say—excuses for behaving 
with so little ceremony, and surprise at seeing 
me here in such a disguise—yes, I know all, but 
this is not my business here—do you not think 
the wreath becomes your silken tresses ?” 

“ Pardon me, sire,” said Isabel, endeavoring 
to free her hand from his close grasp. ‘I must 
warn my lord whose host he is. The King of 
England must not remain here in indignity any 
longer, and—” 

“ But stay, Isabel Tailleffer. The wreath—I 
would know ere you leave me, if you think it 
will become the Coumstess de la Marche, or 
the of England ?” 

“ The royal Avise, sire,” she replied, taking 
it from her head. 

“ Nay, I meant not her—” 

“Did you not say the Queen of England, 

ire ¢” 
ne As truly, Isabel, as I meant you as such—” 

“ Hush, hush, sire! an’ I knew not your 
talent for saying gallant speeches, I should say it 
did not become me to listen to you. But I should 
be vain indeed to imagine your words in earnest. 
Bat I will leave my good lord a few moments 
only, to bid the count to his guest.” 

“Stay, Isabel of Angouleme, I command you, 
and listen to what I have to say—ay, and in 
earnest. Aviseis no longer my consort. I shall 
obtain a dispensation from the pope to cancel my 
marriage vows. I have loved you since the mo- 
ment I gazed on you to-night—nay, hear me 
out. I had wished to obtain your free consent 
to share my throne, but you are so madly re- 
solved to refuse our gracious offer, know that I 
have sworn on the holy cross to possess you—” 

“Never! never! John of England, you dare 
not tear the betrothed from the altar!” Her 
feelings overcame her and she fainted. 

John did not attempt to revive her, but kneel- 
ing by her side, pressed his lips on her icy cheek 
and exclaimed : 

“Were you less beautiful I could pity you; 
but as it is, you must be mine. I will now go 
to your father. Ambition is marked on his high 
brow and curling lip, as truly as feminine beauty 
and maidenly submission are in your soft, hazel 
eyes. I doubt not he would rather be the ances- 
tor of kings than counts. Farewell then, my 
beloved. In a few short hours we shall meet 
again, and I doubt not there will be one at my 
side then, whose well-told tale of inevitable ruin, 
or displeasure from me, will bend you to my 
wishes. But I must begone—furewell, farewell !” 

And after imprinting on her lips another im- 





her father, the Count of Angouleme. But their 
marriage had not yet taken place on account of 
her extreme youth. They. proceeded to the long 
hall, where the servants had: prepared the light 
evening meal ; and as-they sat side by side, and 
La Marche’s lip touched her cheek, she thought 
not enough of heaven. 

“A pedler stands at the gate, my lord, and 
though I have told him that the Lady Isabel was 
well prepared, he insists upon it he has a-head- 
Wreath no bride would refuse to buy,” said a fe- 
bares attendant, entering with breathless haste. 

Nay, girl,” interrupted the count—and-he 
smiled on his young bride—“the Lady Isabel 
and I are indebted to the pedler for his attention. 
She will see this magic wreath—bid him enter.” 
Pe maid retired well pleased with the order, 

her reward, if she brought a successful m 
sage, was no less a ideration than a i 
new piece—one of the new coin just issued—and 
an old mark would have won the sly abigail to 
have undertaken a far Greater achievment than 
that of winning her lord’s consent to admit one 
who bore a present worthy of purchase for the 
bride he doted upon. It was true she had made 
prc prcera a errand, but then, each 

y raised obstacle brought tempting promises 
of faanse ponsente, tl che tasliy enig 








P d kiss, he rose, and gathering the trinkets 
in his pack, resumed his gray scalp and joined 
the inquisitive waiting-woman, who had been 
vainly endeavoring to catch one of the many 
loud words uttered by John. But she appeared 
by her smiling, simpering whispers to be well 
pleased with the continued conversation of her 
companion, and it would seem that she knew his 
rank, for as he reached the door and bade her 
“remember the reward!” she ducked a curtesy 
even to the ground. 

The count’s surprise may be imagined, when, 
on returning to his bride he found her in adeath- 
like swoon, and not one of the servants could 
give-him the least explanation. With the great- 
est relief he saw her open her eyes, but she 
looked timidly round, and whispered : 

“Ts he gone, then?” 

“Ts who gone, dearest I could almost chide 
you for thus alarming yourself. But you will 
pardon my long absence when I tell you the 
cause. Rise, love, and see the bride like presents 
King John’s knights have brought you.” 

“ King John’s presents for me—O, La Marche, 
I—but dismiss these attendants,” said Isabel, 
faintly. 

When they had left, she turned to her aston- 
ished lord and exclaimed : 

“Let me not look on these baublee—burn 





them, La Marche. John has been here—the 
pedler with the wreath was himself. Away, 
away, and though it be not maidenly, I say away 
to the altar, if you would have Isabel Tailleffer 
your wife, for John of England has sworn she 
shall be his, and who is there that does not know 
his evil passions? As I fainted, I felt his hate- 
ful breath upotimy cheek, and heard him say he 
would hasten to my father. O, La Marche, to 
no one but yourself would I breathe it—but An- 
gouleme’s ruling passion is—ambition r 

“Calm yourself, Isabel. Your timid spirit 
has taken this mummery too seriously. Depend 
upon it we shall bear no more of him. John 
caught but a glimpse of your charms this eve- 
ning, but that made him wish a nearer view—and 
who would not, dearest? I, at least, cannot 
chide him.” 

But La Marche smiled in assumed pleasantry, 
for he knew John’s character too well to feel at 
ease. 

“Stop, La Marche,” interrupted Isabel, “ you 
know better—yet I see your kindness and ac- 
knowledge it.” 

“Well, then, dearest, ’tis but calling the good 
father some hours ogslier ; your friends must eve 
take necessity as an excuse for not awaiting their 


Instantly a death-like silence reigned in the 
holy edifice, and the Count of Angouleme spoke. 

“Isabel,” he said, unheeding the agony of 
fear with which she fixed her eyes upon him 
while awaiting his decision, “it is my command 
that you receive the King of England as—” 

“No, no, dearest father,” she interrupted, as 
she knelt before him and clasped his knees, “ no, 
no, you cannot meanthat. Did not that revered 
hand give me to the protection of La Marche till 
my age should fit me for his wife? Father, that 
time has arrived—you will not tear me from him 
now ?” 

For a moment Angouleme seemed- moved, 
and even a tear trickled down his steel corslet. 
But quickly recovering himself, he raised his 
child, saying: 

“ Isabel, I had not expected disobedience from 
you. But I will speak with you apart. Mean- 
while, I charge you, Count de la Marche, restrain 
your words.” 

La Marche bowed a cold acquiescence ; then 
fixed the point of his sword in the oaken floor, 
placing one hand on the hilt, while the other 
leaned on the altar. John also stood at the 
head of his men, preserving a sullen silence, oc- 





we 


kindly presence. See, Isabel, the west is gray, 
that was but a little while since in its glory, and 
those clusters of heaven’s diamonds tell us that 
the hour is fast approaching midnight. Go then, 
and deck yourself, love, while I hasten to the 
monastery to bid them prepare the chapel by the 
first vesper bell.” 

“ Nay, let us not stay for pomp and ceremony, 
La Marche,” exclaimed Isabel, losing in the im- 
portance of the moment all thought of maiden- 
ly pride. “Ishall pledge my faith as truly in 
this disordered ér@s®>and at the taperless altar.” 

“ True,” answered La Marche ; “ yet, I would 
not that my bride appeared thus. And remember, 
love, John will not conjecture that our bridal 
hour" will be before the morrow’s evening. Go 
then, and let your woman robe you—she and my 
valet will alone be present.” 

Silenced, yet with a foreboding heart, Isabel 
proceeded with the before mentioned waiting- 
woman, to her toilet. The bridal robe of spotless 
velvet was drawn forth, but the ornaments which 
La Marche had given her were nowhere to be 
found. The chapel bell tolled one—the pearl 
bracelets and necklace were discovered, and with 
breathless haste Isabel arrayed herself in them. 

“O, my lady, had you but purchased the 
pearl head-wreath, all would have been complete,” 
said the girl, casting a keen glance at her agitated 
mistress. 

“?Tis better as it is, Alice. But speak no 
more of that, my good girl. You know I have 
more momentous thoughts to occupy my mind at 
present.” And she smiled sadly. “But my 
veil—” 

The veil was now missing. In an agony of 
tears she flung herself on the couch, while Alice 







vainly ransacked corner. , The bell mean- 
while chinted half. Isabel 
started up and wildy exclaimed : 

“ Attend me, I will be a veilless bride, 


rather than—but hasten.” And she was darting 
from the room, when Alice drew the long sought 
for veil from beneath several dresses, and hastily 
casting it over her mistress, they proceeded to 
the monastery chapel. 

La Marche had been impatiently awaiting her. 
Yet the rapture of the moment was not unmixed 
with pain, for the beauty of her pale features was 
heightened by a wildness which alarmed him, 
and when he took her hand to lead her to the 
altar, its icy chillness struck to his heart. 

“Nay,” he said, as he pressed hers between his 
larger and far warmer hands, “ you have need- 
lessly hurried yourself. What should we fear 
now, dearest? A short space will unite us indis- 
solubly.”” And he placed her before the altar. 

The priest began the first solemn prayer, and 
Isabel with La Marche had deeply engaged in 
silence in it. Thus occupied, they had not noticed 
the entrance of several persons by the eastern 
door. But now, as they moved up the long aisle, 
the clanking of armor aroused them to a full 
and better knowledge of their situation. The 
intruders advanced towards the altar, and the 
leader, who, as he threw off his cloak, they dis- 
covered to be King John—exclaimed, in a loud 
voice : 

“Go no further in that ceremony. John of 
England commands you !” 

““ We are betrayed, my Isabel,” exclaimed La 
Marche, drawing his sword. Then turning to 
John, he continued : 

“I know not by what right you command 
this holy father to stop—but if by the laws of 
power, I bid you defiance, John of England. 1 
claim this lady as my wife!” 

“ Wife!” cried John, in a transport of rage— 
“ wife!—Girl, hast thou fooled us?” turning to 
Alice.—‘“ Speak, holy father, how far has this 
ceremony proceeded?” he continued, to the 
priest. 

But the holy man’s answer was interrupted by 
Isabel, who, at John’s appeal to Alice, had flown 
from the altar, and now standing by the girl, she 
bent her eyes wildly and piercingly on her, 
exclaiming : 

“ Girl, if it is true that you have done this— 
O, now I recall the lost veil and bracelets. Alice, 
Alice, may the one who sees the most secret 
thoughts forgive you.” 

“Peace, daughter!” now interrapted the 
priest. “John of England, in answer to your 
question, I bid you, as you revere the holy moth- 
er church, to allow the scarcely commenced cer- 
emony to proceed.” 

“So—'tis well,” said John, bending a fond 
glance on Isabel. “ Angouleme, we are yet in 
time.” 

“ Angouleme !” shrieked Isabel, “‘ is my father 
here, then ?”” 

She rushed wildly towards the tall, armor- 
cased figure which had stood by John’s side on 
his entrance, and in whom, as he raised his hel- 
met, she recognized her parent. 

“Count of Angouleme,” resumed the deep, 
musical tones of the priest, “ it rests with you 
alone to settle this disgraceful dispute. I com- 
mand all here to silence, while this lovely lady’s 
father speaks his will.” 





lly bending a look of triumph on his 
rival, or one of doting fondness on Isabel, as she 
paced the farther end of the chapel in earnest 
conversation with her father. Ever and anon, 
as they stepped where the blaze of the tapers 
surrounding the altar shone upon them, La 
Marche caught the agonized expression of Isabel’s 
features, and occasionally some few words. 

“Isabel, my child, I charge you—I implore 
you-not to publish my disgrace !” 

Thus pleaded Angouleme, in reply to a firm 
“ never!” from his daughter. 

La Marche sprang to the side of his pale 
bride, and clasping her waist, exclaimed : 

“ Believe him not—he is working on your de- 
votion—your filial love—telling you his ruin or 
his exaltation depends on you. I know it—but 
it is false, dearest, false !” 

“Hey-day, Sir Springald! false, say you? 
Does it become the would-be husband of a maid- 
en to tell her that her father lies ?”’ said John, 
scornfully. 

“John of England,” replied La Marche, 
“ there are more fitting places than this to beard 
La Marche. Know that henceforth I swear, 
even in this holy place, revenge to you till death! 
My Lord of Angouleme, you know yourself 
safe in the title of father.” 

“Nay,” returned Angouleme, with a bitter 
smile, “I care not if I condescend to try good 
steel with you at my leisure. Now, I have more 
weighty business pressing on me.” Then turn- 
ing to Isabel, he added: ‘ Has a father to tell 
his child she may rely on his word ?” 

“O no, no!” she answered, and gathering her 
white veil around her face, bent her head on her 
hands a few minutes, then raising her tearless 
eyes to her betrothed, said firmly: ‘ La Marche, 
my first and my last love, faze hee well!” 

She did not linger to look on his death-like 
brow and quivering lip, but stepped tremblingly 
towards John. He drew the pearl wreath from 
beneath his cloak, and held it towards her. 

“John of England, Iam yours,” she exclaimed, 
as she bent her brow to receive it; “and may 
the holy virgin plead with her son for you and 
my father, if he has deceived me.” 

“To horse! to horse now, my brave knights! 
Behold your queen !” cried King John. 

The men bowed tow to the fair girl. 

“ And now for you,” continued John, turning 
to Alice, “ what I promised you is there,” fling- 
ing towards her a purse. Then raising the feeble 
Isabel in his arms, he bore her to a beautiful 
palfrey, and in a few minutes the distant sound 
of horses’ hoofs brought to the mind of La 
Marche the utter desolation of his soul. 

“ And now to study revenge!’ he groaned 
forth. Yet ere he left the chapel, turned to Alice 
and exclaimed: “Go, girl! Wed him who 
loves you, and enjoy if you can, your basely 
earned wealth. I forgive you, or, at least, I hope 
Ido—” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the girl, golding the 
purse to the light, while through its meshes many 
a gold piece shone brightly. 

“ Listen, Count La Marche! You know that 
I once followed your steps with love, which you 
scorned—now I am revenged! Farewell.” And 
she flew madly from the chapel. 

What she had just said he knew to be true. 
She had sought him unceasingly, repeating her 
protestations of love with a fervor unbecoming 
woman. Yet he had hoped and believed since 
the devotion of his valet to her, that she placed 
her heart ina more fitting sphere, and he had 
even promised them a pension when the next 
day should have made them one—and Isabel— 
but the thought of her was madness. It burned 
on his brain, for now all was utter hopelessness 
for him on this side the grave. 

In a few days Isabel of Angouleme was wed- 
ded Queen of England, at Poictiers. This, with 
the fuct that she yet again stood at the altar as a 
bride, and became the wife of La Marche, is 
well-known from the pages of England’s histo- 
ries. And we will add, her love was more chas- 
tened—more holy in its fervency—yet not less 
true than before time had passed his blanching 
hand over the once raven locks of La Marche. 
Neither did he look with less rapture on the 
stately matron, than on the once slight girl. 

It may be questioned if Isabel truly performed 
her duties as John’s consort, and as mother of 
John’s children. Yet it would seem that she 
did not prove truant to her soul's idol when her 
duties allowed her thoughts to turn that way; 
for once, the sworn revenge of La Marche had 
placed him as prisoner in John’s castle at Rouen. 
Nevertheless, he was soon set at liberty. Who 
would not fancy by whose interference? Thus 
did Isabel of Angouleme illustrate a certain 
French writer’s not very spirited idea of a wo- 
man’s whole duty : 

“ Women best serve Heaven by their patience 
and submission.” 





The fragrant white clover thrives, though 
trampled under foot; it furnishes the bees with 
stores of pure honey, without asking or receiving 
the credit tor it. Meekness and disinterestedness 





THE MYSTERIOUS PIANO. 

Not long since I was invited to pay a visit to 
some friends out of town. In the ly were 
three young ladies, besides young children. Be- 
ing musical, we spent the greater part of the 
first evening of my visit in singing and playing, 
and at the proper hour retired for the night, as 
we sup} . As I was a great favorite with 
the gu , each one wanted to sleep with me, and 
to effect this, it was decided that instead of going 
to my room, I should remain in their double- 
bedded room. Accordingly, instead of going to 
sleep, we lay and talked (as girls often do) some 
hours. Milly touched me on the arm in the 
middle of a most interesting account of the 
opera and certain regular attendants there, and 
said : 


“C., do you hear that?” 

“Hear what? I do not listen to le when 
they are not talking to me,” naturally ps gee 
she referred to Margaret and Fanny, who were 
in the other bed. 

“There! now, girls, don’t you hear it? Some 
one is playing on the piano.” 

“ Who can it be ?” said ae hata did you 

ce to do it? 


not lock it, Fanny—it is your 
Fann bait | aid, and the key is 


“ Well,” said 
in the pocket of my dress.” 

This, of course, we would not believe. So, 
trembling from head to foot, she got up, dark as 
it was, found the dress with the key in its pocket. 
All this while we heard the piano, sounding in 
simple scales from top to bottom, and vice versa, 
but a 2 the most wonderful quality of tone, 
resembling of a musical box more than 
anything else. 

e had all heard of spirits, and were quite 
sure there were some in the house, for it was not 
probable that any of the children would be up at 
that hour of the night. So it was decided that 
we should hold each other by the hand, and go 
across the hall to father’s room. All this time 
the scales were being played on the piano, as if 
some one had been ordered to practice for an 
hour. We succeeded in awakening Mr. W., and 
in a few minutes he came out with a light in his 
hand, when we formed a procession after him, 
with chattering teeth, but withal eager faces, for 
our curiosity was stronger than our fear. We 
enter the parlor; sure enough the piano is shut 
and locked, while the gamut is being played reg- 
ularly and distinctly. The father asks for the 
key—all the girls scream out at once : 

* Don’t 5 a it; it must be spirits.” 

But Mr. W. does not believe in piano-playing 
“ and opens the instrument, while we are 

huddled together, and he exclaims : 

“ Gracious me, it’s a mouse !” 

How we laughed and screamed, and looked 
for the little animal ; but *twas no use, mousy 
had practised his lesson and gone. 

It was easy to account for the evenness of his 
playing, as he was too small to skip a note, and 
therefore touched every one.—Musieal World. 





THE UMBRELLA BITER BIT. 


It rained hopelessly. The clouds came down 
in sheets and sluices. Mons. de H—, an elegant 
“of the first water,” found this second water too 
wet for him. He was islanded under another 
man’s portico, and not a hackney-coach or an 





within ing at. Suddenly around 
the corner comes a = citizen, hoi under a 
rotecting canopy of blue cotton and whalebone ; 


ut under this enviable umbrella, walking alone. 
A thought seizes Mons. de H—. He rushes to 
the citizen’s side, and seizing him affectionately 
by the arm, commences an eager narration of a 
touching event. Not giving his astonished lis- 
tener time to 5 him along— 
sharing his umbrella, of course, as he 
clinging closely to his side, and vociferating the 
confidential communications till they arrive at 
the Boulevard, he stops at a café, and then, for 
the first time, apparently, takes a surprised look 
at the face of his umbrella-lender. Overwhelm- 
ing apologies—had wholly mistaken the person 
—thought it was his most intimate friend—be, 
ten thousand pardons—and dodges into the safe 
inside of a coffee-house. But the fun was to be 
in telling the story. To a convulsed circle of 
delighted fellow-dandies, Mons. de H— was tell- 
ing his adventures, when, by chance placing his 
hand upon his heart, he missed the usual protu- 
berance in his vest _— The valuable gold 
watch was gone! In his close clinging to the 
ony _plain go the gay joker had 

a ikcinotbet. aed? 





P > q was !' 
But he was subsequently fonder of “a dry joke ” 
than a wet one.—Paris Letter. 





HARLEQUIN AT A FUNERAL. 


In a village of the department of La Meurthe, 
& poor woman (widow of an innkeeper) was 
weeping bitterly, while two neighbors were ar- 
ranging the body of her husband in its coffin, 
“They've put a fine linen shirt upon him!’ she 
murmured. ‘“‘They’ve used a new sheet!” 
While she was uttering this lament, some friends 
from without called the neighbors away, and 
she was left alone. A bright idea struck her at 
once. A few days before the death a troupe of 
comedians had stopped at her house ; and bei 
unable to pay their score, they left some old comic 
costumes by way of security. The widow ran‘to 
her rte Just the thing—here is a com- 
plete Harlequin’s suit. With all possible des- 
patch she opens the coffin, withdraws the fine 
shirt and new sheet, dresses the body in the 
Harlequin’s dress, covers the body, and returns 
to her chimney corner. Unfortunately, however, 
the husband was in a state of coma only. The 
arrive, bear the coffin away upon their 
shoulders, and make their way to the church, fol- 
by the widow, who is weeping now with 
one eye only. Suddenly a strange noise is heard ; 
the corpse moves ; the porters are frightened and 
drop the coffin, which breaks and discovers Har- 
lequin in his six-and-thirty colors. Imagine the 
Fo A the woman, we - astonishment 
o crowd, to say nothing of that of Har 
quin himself !— Violeaw. . 2 











TRACES OF DREAMS. 


Persons are frequently at a loss to account for 
the reception of certain impressions, which are 
commonly a source of erroneous judgment. Sir 
H. Holland observes: “There are few who 
have not occasionally felt certain vague and 
fleeting impressions of a past state of mind, of 
which the recollection cannot by any effort take a 
firm hold, or attach them to any distinct points 
of time or place; something that does not link 
itself to any part of life, yet is felt to belong to 
the identity of the being. These are not improb- 
ably the shades of former dreams ; the conscious- 
ness, from some casual association, wanderi 
back into that strange world of thought | 
feelings in which it has existed during sume ante- 
cedent time of ya without memory of it at 
the moment, or in the interval since.”—Medical 





PLAIN FEATURES. 


Plainness of features is not at all incompatible 
with beauty. There is a great deal of difference 
&® person’s being plain and being ugly. 
A person may be very plain, and yet attractive 
and ting in © and manner, 
and surely no one could call such a person ugly. 
An ugly face is repulsive. There are no rules 
that can be depended on for the settlement of 
beaaty ; and stil less can ugliness be defined, 
otherwise than by itself. If we were asked to say 
what constitutes an ugly woman, we could not 
reply. Weknow ticre are such, for we have 
seen 


.— Home Journal. 
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SCHOOL ELOCUTION. 

We attended an exhibition of one of our pub- 
lic schools, the other day, and were very much 
impressed with the average excellence of the 
elocutionary services. ‘The voices of the pupils 
were skilfully modulated, their gestures were 
easy and appropriate, and their manner evinced 
a thorough conception of their authors’ mean- 


our day. Then we were made to “speak” 
once a month, but received no instruction in the 
art oratorical, no training of voice and limb. 


speaker. 

There was one boy who never, during his 
whole four years at school, achieved more than 
asingle line in the way of declamation. He 
stuttered badly, and it was martyrdom for him 
to be set up asa target before his satirical school- 
mates, on the little rostrum that adorned our 
recitation-room. His unfinished “ piece” was a 
poem from one of Dr. Bowring's specimens of 
Russian poetry. He used to begin— 


“ H-h-h-how |-l-like a g-g-giowing p-p-pile of diamonds 
bright!"’ 


and there he stuck fast. Prompting wouldn’t 
help him, for there are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear. He used to stammer out—“ I for- 
got the rest,” and was invariably dismissed, with 
the stern injunction to prepare himself for the 
next Saturday. He was emphatically an un- 
finished orator. 

A favorite dialogue was the scene from the 
“Lady of the Lake,” between Roderick Dha 
and Fitz James, because it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the former to emit an ear-piercing 
whistle, thereby calling ap three boys, who 
swarmed riotously on the stage in marvellous 
cowhide boots, and were presented as 

“ Clan Alpine's warriors true.” 

One gloomy boy, who was expelled from 
school for indulging liberally in the insane 
amusement of breaking into the schoolhouse and 
hrowing all the inkstands and Ai h’s Dic- 
tionaries out of the third-story window, made a 
great hit on the occasion of his formal expul- 
sion, which happened to be speaking-day. Two 
committee-men were present, and the whole 
school was gathered to witness the ignominious 
punishment. The gloomy boy, who had « deep 
bass voice, and was accused of imitating For- 
rest, climbed majestically on the stage and 
growled out the speech of Croly’s Catiline— 

« Ranished from Rome' what's banished, but set free 

From daily contact with the things I besthe!'’ 

A very weak boy, in # mild blue jacket, who 
was partial to Bruce’s Address to his Army, and 
bat slightly addicted to Viri Roma, gave it as 
his opinion that the committee “ mast have felt 
bad.” Bat he was overruled by & boy whose 
standing declamatory dish was—“ If all the in- 
nocent blood that your lordship has spilt were 
collected together into ome vast reservoir, your 
lordship might swim in it.” Funny things, these 
school reminiscences! Hood thumorously de 
scribed his own javenile esesys as an orator in 
the character of young Norval, the schoolboy’s 
pet, and alludes to 

ns tae tems Theta Sot stan “anes tt bw oes 
Bat « truce to elocution, for the present. 


Tuawnscrvino —The great New England 
festival is near at hand, and tarkey-gobblers and 
barnyard fowls are viewing with suspicious eyes 
the quantities of corn that are pow dealt out to 
them. 








a nn 

Sream Fine Encixe.—They hove got 6 
steam fire-engine at Portland, Maine, sod make 
a great lion of it Every city should be sapplied 
with them. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M.—The French Directory consisted of five individuals 
pe sagen = ore tee a by the council of 
a of can tes presen b; 
ceil of Five Hundred. pot hy ag 
Antist.—Carlo Maratti thought that the disposition of 
pery was & more difficult art than that of drawing 
the human figure, and that a student might be more 
easily taught the latter than the former. It should 
form a special branch of study. 
¥.G., ale a | enh Mass.—The brevet rank is merely 
= ee us a brevet-major serves and draws pay 
& captain. 
L. D., Medford.—Boreas, the of the north wind, was 
usually represented with the feet of a serpent, his bi 
dripping with golden dewdrops, and the train of 


do not constitute the 

Wealth of a country. Gold and silver are nothing but 

commodities. 

A Lapr Reaper.—The best translations from the German 
classic authors are those by Mrs. Austin, an English 


lady. 

G. pg L., New Orleans.—It is difficult to decide what 
country has the honor of inventing the game of chess. 
Those who claim for it an Oriental extraction have one 

ground for their o terms being 
many of them from the Persian ey gn China puts 
in a strong plea for this merit, and it is quite certain it 
has known in that country from early 


period. 
Purit.—The cave of Keylas, in India, one of the caves of 
ong consists of multitudes of cham 


ly ornamented. The length of the priucipal hall is one 
hundred and forty-three feet, and it is divided by four 
ranges of square pillars. It is filled with gigantic 
statues of heathen deities. 

I. W.—The French sportsmen have queer notions and 
prac . Some of their fishermen fix a fishing-rod, 
which has arranged at the top of it a little piece of 
whalebone, to which is attached @ small bell. This 
bell gives notice when a fish is caught. 

Liserre.—Cinnamon is procured from the bark of the 





a 
in Ceylon. The tree is of the laurel fawily, and attains 
the height of thirty feet. The average importation of 
cinnam nds. 


on / unds. 

E. U.—The height of Mount Etna yy nearly eleven thou- 
sand feet, the diameter of its base between thirty and 
forty miles. 

C. D —The symbolic cup with the snake in it is usually 
the attributes of those saints who are said to have 
drunk poison without being affected by it, as St. John 
the Evangelist and St. Benedict. 





SCHOOL ELOCUTION. 

We attended an exhibition of one of our pub- 
lic schools, the other day, and were very much 
impressed with the average excellence of the 
elocutionary services. ‘The voices of the pupils 
were skilfully dulated, their g were 
easy and appropriate, and their manner evinced 
a thorough conception of their authors’ mean- 
ing. Things were managed very differently in 
our day. Then we were made to “speak” 
once a month, but received no instruction in the 
art oratorical, no training of voice and limb. 
The boy who could recite.she greatest number of 
stanzas or t , was idered the best 
speaker. 

There was one boy who never, during his 
whole four years at school, achieved more than 
asingle line in the way of declamation. He 
stuttered badly, and it was martyrdom for him 
to be set up asa target before his satirical school- 
mates, on the little rostrum that adorned our 
recitation-room. His unfinished “ piece” was a 
poem from one of Dr. Bowring's specimens of 
Russian poetry. He used to begin— 








“ H-b-h-how 1-l-like a g-g-glowi: of diamonds 
bright!” &-g-glowing p-p-pile 


and there he stuck fast. Prompting wouldn’t 
help him, for there are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear. He used to stammer out—“ I for- 
got the rest,” and was invariably dismissed, with 
the stern injunction to prepare himself for the 
next Saturday. He was emphatically an un- 
finished orator. 

A favorite dialogue was the scene from the 
“Lady of the Lake,” between Roderick Dhu 
and Fitz James, because it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the former to emit an ear-piercing 
whistle, thereby calling up three boys, who 
swarmed riotously on the stage in marvellous 
cowhide boots, and were presented as 


** Clan Alpine’s warriors true.” 


One gloomy boy, who was expelled from 
school for indulging liberally in the insane 
amusement of breaking into the schoolhouse and 
throwing all the inkstands and Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionaries out of the third-story window, made a 
great hit on the occasion of his formal expul- 
sion, which happened to be speaking-day. Two 
committee-men were present, and the whole 
school was gathered to witness the ignominious 
punishment. The gloomy boy, who had a deep 
bass voice, and was accused of imitating For- 
rest, climbed majestically on the stage and 
growled out the speech of Croly’s Catiline— 





“ Banished from Rome! what’s banished, but set free 
From daily contact with the things I loathe?” 

A very weak boy, in a mild blue jacket, who 
was partial to Bruce’s Address to his Army, and 
but slightly addicted to Viri Rome, gave it as 
his opinion that the committee “ must have felt 
bad.” But he was overruled by a boy whose 
standing declamatory dish was—‘ If all the in- 
nocent blood that your lordship has spilt were 
collected together into one vast reservoir, your 
lordship might swim init.” Funny things, these 
school reminiscences! Hood humorously de- 

_ seribed his own juvenile essays as an orator in 
the character of young Norval, the schoolboy’s 
pet, and alludes to 


“< the leng lanky leg that I stretched out before 
And the arms I held out as the ‘ arms that he wore.’”’ 





But a truce to elocution, for the present. 





Tuanxscrvinc.—The great New England 
festival is near at hand, and turkey-gobblers and 
barnyard fowls are viewing with suspicious eyes 
the quantities of corn that are now dealt out to 
them. 





Sream Frre-Encins.—They have got a 
steam fire-engine at Portland, Maine, and make 
a great lion of it. Every city should be supplied 


CHEAP TRAVELLING. 
Now-a-days, one can see a great deal of the 
world for a very little money. It is almost as 
economical to keep on the move as to stay at 
home, and the vast increase of travel shows how 
widely its advantages are appreciated. Bayard 
Taylor, when he commenced his series of pil- 
grimages, went to Europe, passed two years 
there, and came back, having expended but lit- 
tle over four hundred dollars ; and now an Eng- 
lish traveller reports that during a six months’ 
tour in Italy, his whole expenses, board, lodging, 
and shoes, including theatres, cafés, and all other 
dissipations, besides fees to cicerone, ete., aver- 
aged only $4 50 per week; and yet he saw and 
did everything that a conscientious tourist who 
obeys his Murray is bound to see and do. He 
adds: “Last summer I made an excursion, 
from London, to Dunquerque and Lille, 
through Belgium by rail,stopping at the principal 
tewns on the way, ‘doing’ the hotels de ville, the 
churches with their carved pulpits, etc., and the 
picture galleries ; then up the Cockey portion of 
the Rhine, ascending the proper quantity of ‘ fels,’ 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
Lord Clyde is to be suceeeded by Sir Hugh H. 
Rose, in command of the Indian army. 
One French poet calls woman “the heart of 
man ;” and another, “the bird of paradise.” 
Spain talks of sending 10,000 men to the 
Pope, and as many more against the Moors. 
The charm of beauty falls upon the heart like 
light upon the eyes, or music on the ear. 
M. Ed. About, the author of the “Roman 
Question,” has been trying to write a comedy. 
Ricard says, “At fifteen, dancing is a pleasure ; 
at twenty-five, a pretext; at forty, a fatigue.” 
The receipts of the Bradford, England, Musical 
Festival were £5900; the expenses, £5200. 
Poncelot says, “ The first tear of love is a 
diamond, the second a pearl, the third a tear.” 
The great oyster-bed at Eaton’s Neck has 
yielded half a million dollars’ worth of bivalves. 
Publius Lyrus says, “It is the soul, and not 
the body, that renders marriage indissoluble.”’ 
The New York Post don’t like the attentions 
shown by Americans to the British in the Pei-ho. 
Sighs are words in the breath which reveal the 





castles, and lateral valleys ; on from May to 
Frankfort and Naremburg by rail ; and,after doing 
the oddities of that old town, proceeded by rail 
to Munich, where I spent four days; then by 
coach to the Tegern-see, and on foot through the 
Tyrol to Conegliano ; by rail to Venice, stayed 
four days there, and then on foot through Lom- 
bardy, visiting some of the principal cities, and 
the Lago di Garda, Lago d’Isea, the Lake of 
Como, the Splugen, and Via Mala, Gorge of 
Pffefers, Lake Wallenstadt and Zurich, and by 
Basle to the source of the Moselle; down the 
valley of that river to Nancy; then by rail to 
Paris and London. This trip occupied six 
weeks. I started with $75 in my pocket, and 
brought a few shillings back; yet I visited 
theatres, , etc., and purchased maps and 
guide-books besides.” 








NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

Our good people are seriously waking up on 

the subject of monuments commemorative of 
great men and deeds of ourcountry. The battle- 

obelisk on Bunker Hill rises in majesty from the 

sacred mount where the best blood of America 

was poured forth like water; Franklin’s form 

stands in a public place in the heart of the city ; 

the bronze image of the “ Defender of the Cor- 

stitution” occupies its pedestal in front of the 

Capitol ; and now, on the most eligible site in 

the whole city, we are to have a colossal eques- : 
trian statue of the Father of his Country. Lex- 

ington, too, is to have a monument worthy of 
the event which hallows its soil, and the move- 

ment was fittingly inaugurated by the action of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 

during their late visit to the battleground. This 

time-honored and chivalric corps, as our readers 

are aware, voted on the spot one thousand dollars 

as a beginning of the required sum, and there ig 

no reason to doubt that ample funds will soon be 

collected for the purpose. It is fitting that a por- 

tion of the wealth that has resulted from the 

heroic sacrifices of the fathers of the country, 

should be devoted to enshrine the memory of 
their glorious deeds. The achievements of art 
present us with living and tangible records of the 
mighty past, and in no worthier way can the 
genius of our artists be exercised. We have 
now happily reached a point where our own chil- 
dren execute all that the promptings of patriotism 
suggest. We need no longer to look abroad for 
artists; and for subjects, our history affords an 
exhaustless supply. 





A seavtircuL Worxk.—Signor Bendelari, 
who has just returned from Naples, brings to the 
Public Library of this city, as a gift from the 
Count of Syracuse, uncle to the present king, a 
most beautiful book, consisting of photographic 
pictures of the works of art of the royal donor, 
who is a sculptor of high repute. These pic- 
tures represent The Dancers, Innocence, Eve, 
Fisher Boy, Saffo, Virgin of Painting, Baccante, 
and several others, and each photograph is ac- 
companied by letter-press criticism or poetical 
address by the leading writers of Naples. 





An azssurp Srory.—A story is going the 
rounds that Hon. Edward Everett is to preach 
for Rev. E. E. Hale, during the latter’s absence 
in Europe. One of our distant exchanges says : 
“Hon. Mr. Everett is supplying the pulpit of his 
absent nephew, Rev. E. L. Fiske.” 





Watrnam Dracoons.— This fine cavalry 
corps lately paraded for target-shooting. It is 
commanded by Captain Gibbs, who is an excel- 
lent officer. The troopers ride well, mancuvre 
well, and are adepts in the sword-exercise and 
capital shots. Long may they flourish ! 





Cuina.—The pacific policy of our govern- 
ment, in its dealings with the Celestials, is bear- 
ing fruit. They like us as much as they dislike 
and hate the English, and in future, we shall be 
the favored people in “Central Flowerland.” 





Accipent.—Baron Von Liebig, the great 
chemist, lately broke his leg, but has fully recov- 
ered from the accident. By the way, how queer 
it is that the most truthful of scientific men should 
be named Lie-big! 





Trartan Oprera.—Our people have had just 
enough of Italian opera, at the Boston, to make 
them wish for more. The next troupe will 
reap a golden harvest. 





Tse Mites Greenwoop.—The steam fire- 
engine Miles Greenwood, which cost $8000, has 
been sold, and her iron ribs will be taken apart 
at Manchester. 





Sxarixc.—From the formation of skating- 
clubs in the neighborhood, we infer that the rage 
for skating will be as great the coming winter 
asever. Good! 

Tus PornamM Puataxx.—This noble body 
of men excited the greatest attention during their 








with them. 


recent visit. 


ken and hidden things of the heart. 
We sincerely hope that the rope-walking ma- 
nia is over for the present. 
Sappho tells us that Jove himself decreed that 
the rose should be the queen of flowers. 
Since La Mountain’s mishap, ballooning is 
rather at a discount. 
No kisses are half so sweet as those given at 
the making up of a quarrel. 
In Persia, the rose and the nightingale appear 
at the same season, and depart together. 
The bears continue their unbearable depreda- 
tions in Wisconsin, it appears. 
Platonic love is a lofty friendship between a 
man and woman of congenial moral sympathies. 
Pride and modesty_are inseparable in woman ; 
where the first goes, thé other follows it. 
Adrien Dupuy says, “ Hearts wholly united 
do not part, but are torn asunder.” 
A French proverb declares that the promise 
of a woman is a feather on the water. 
Byron tells us he never wrote anything worth 
reading until he was in love. 
“No” sometimes means “yes.” A refusal 
may be so spoken, as to amount to a promise. 
Some of Shakspeare’s finest lines were written 
in the captivating beauty of moonlight. 
Modesty in woman is the charm of charms—it 
is like the green mantle of nature. 





EXTRA LOYALTY. 

In Etheridge’s Life of the Rev. Adam Clarke, 
D. D., just published, there is a singular inci- 
dent of the loyalty of ladies noticed. When Dr. 
Clarke had become a very popular preacher, the 
trustees of the Wesleyan congregation at Leeds 
had petitioned that Dr. Clarke should be ap- 
pointed there for the ensuing year, as the sta- 
tioned minister. The Conference was held at 
Leeds, and Dr, Clase preched twice during the 
Sabbath. In the morning prayer, he casually 
omitted to pray fur the king. Reminded of the 
failure in the morning, he endeavored to repair 
it in the evening, when, among other supplica- 
tions for his majesty, he devoutly implored that 
God would bless him with his pardoning and 
sanctifying grace. Some of the “chief women” 
of the congregation took umbrage at this style of 
petition, as implying “that the king was a sin- 
ner.” So deeply was their sense of loyalty 

ded, that a against the ap- 
pointment was signed by these ladies, and sent to 
the Conference, with the understanding that “ the 
dangerous democratic principles” implied in 
such a prayer sufficiently unfitted the person who 
could utter it to ministering among the people of 
Leeds. The trustees, and other male members, 
endeavored to bring about a reconciliation, but 
Dr. Clarke would not listen to it, and declared 
his determination never to accept an appointment 
in Leeds as a stationed minister. 











Enormous Rerrice.—Mr. Samuel Hawkins, 
living in Mount Crawford, Va., recently shot an 
enormous bull-snaké, about a mile from that 
place, on what is known as Cedar Ridge. The 
snake was eleven feet in length, and its body was 
over a foot in circumference. It was in pursuit 
of a young brother of Mr. Hawkins, making a 
kind of bellowing noise peculiar to this serpent, 
when it was shot. Its teeth were an inch in 


length. 


A City mutcrzep.—While Mr. James B. 
Corey and his wife were driving through the 
city of Detroit, on the first of November last, 
they ran into an open, unguarded sewer on 
Grand River Street, whereby Mrs. Corey was 60 
badly injured, that she has been completely bed- 
ridden ever since. Corey sued the city for dam- 
ages, and the jury gave him $20,000—the full 
amount claimed. 








Too mucn Hucernc.—One of the Polar 
bears in the Zoological Gardens, at Brussels, 
was recently found dead in.the basin of their en- 
closure, having been bugged to death by his more 
powerful companion, in revenge for his having 
ventured to swallow a cake which the other con- 
sidered his property. 





Gixcer.—Ginger is becoming a favorite gar- 
den plantin the Southern States, it being dis- 
covered to grow luxuriantly. Scarcely a garden 
will be found, ere many years, that will not have 
its “ginger bed.” The green bulb makes the 
best of preserves. 





Practice.—Practice does not always make 
perfect. Curran, when told by his physician that 
he seemed to cough with more difficulty, re- 
plied: ‘That is odd enough, for I have been 
practising all night.” 





A wew Waixkie.—The Cleveland Herald 
has introduced a new feature in its matrimonial 
notices. It gives the names of bridesmaids and 
groomsmen. 





Axtipore ror Cowarpice.—The poorest 
coward may avoid shaking in his shoes by wear- 





Loreiqu Htems. 


The French empress, instead of paying exor- 
bitant tavern bills, eats her victuals a cue rail- 
road stations. 
The indigo crop at Hindostan has fallen off, 
this year, a hundred thousand pounds. In con- 
sequence, indigo has risen in London. 
France has resolved to withdraw her troops 
from Rome. She has become weary of doing 
the work of the Papal police. 
During the reign of Napoleon IIT., the French 
mints have coined to the amount of $554,172,955 
in gold, and $35,381,646 in silver. 
The British aristocracy, says a London paper, 
like our modern ships, is not built of British oak 
only, but of timber from all parts of the world. 
Dr. Paul Melchers, of Osnabruck, is the first 
Roman Catholic bishop who has made his ap- 
ce in Denmark, in an official capacity, 
since the Reformation. 
The crew of the Great Eastern will consist of 
60 able-bodied seamen, 90 seaman riggers, 200 
engineers and firemen. Steward’s staff, 100; 
ing, with officers, about 500. 
The greatest density of the population of a 
kingdom is exhibited in Belgium, where it is 538 
to the mile ; single districts in Rhenish Prussia 
show as high as 700 to the square mile. 
The Chinese say their commander on the 25th 
of June was ‘‘a Mongolian general, of great 
skill and prudence, named Lingul-lin-Sing,” 
Hees, being interpreted, signifies “The Artful 
ri Sed 





The autographs of Louis XIV., Corneille, 
Moliere, Racine, Fenelon, Bossuet, and about a 
hundred other distinguished men of the seven- 
teenth century, were recuntly sold by auction in 
Paris, and brought only twenty francs. 

Tbrail, on the Danube, and its neighborhood, 
have been visited by a tremendous swarm of lo- 
custs, which did immense age to the gardens 
and fields. In the memory of the present gon- 
eration, no such swarm was ever before known. 
It appears from the reports of the life insurance 
companies of Great Britain, that the average 
duration of human life is constantly on the in- 
crease. This fact is so well demonstrated, thet 
a revisal of rates has been agreed upon, with a 
reasonable reduction. 

The Royal National Life Boat Institution, or- 
nized for the protection of life on the coast of 
reat Britain, have ly been increasing its 
facilities by the addition of several boats It 





posed points along the coast. The annual ex- 
pense of each boat is about $150. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


No man’s religion ever survives his morals. 
That is not wit which consists not with 
isdom. 
More credit may be lost in a moment than can 
be gained in years. 
It is the best proof of the virtues of a family 
circle to see a happy fireside. 
This world cannot explain its own difficulties 
without the assistance of another. 
No man shall come to heaven himself who has 
not sent his heart thither before him. 
That man will one day find it but poor gain 
who hits upon truth with the loss of charity. 
Nobody is so weak but that he is strong 
enough to bear the misforsanes he dées wot feel. 
The world is a great treadmill, which turns all 








climb, 


The body is the shell of the soul, and dress is 
the husk of that shell; but the husk often tells 
what the kernel is. 


The licentious never love; and where even 


and ardent passion. 


The cure of all the ills and wrongs, the cares, 
the sorrows, and the crimes of humanity, lies ia 
that one word—love. 


settings. 


best medicine, a true friend. 





from the world. 


pure I should continue.’ 


it is a virtue to desire the esteem of others. 


good one. 





Yoker’s Budget. 


“ Green, but dang: , pares 
to the copper kettle in which it was boiled. 





taken without meat, is 





considered a Rarey-ty. 
closet among the preserves. 


half an hour that of all her female friends. 


uable deposit. 
dered undersleeves, wou 


skirts, seems to be very genteel. 
“« What 


his servant girl. ‘“O, only the paper w 
written over, sir—I haint touched the clean !” 


from Holland for that purpose. 








ing boots or going barefooted. 


couldn’t go down without a breechin’ on !” 


the while, and leaves no choice but to sink or 


levity preponderates, there is seldom any pure 


A mind too vigorous and active serves only to 
consume the body to which it is joined, as the 
richest jewels are soonest found to wear their 


The greatest pleasure of life is love; the 
greatest treasure, contentment; the greatest pos- 
session, health; the greatest ease, sleep; and the 


Time is the most subtle, yet the most insatiable 
of depred , and by appearing to take noth- 
ing, is permitted to take all; nor can it be satis- 
fied until it has stolen the world from us, ap4 us 


Phillips, the Irish orator, » thus feeling] 
of his birthplace: “ There, veers the woones of 
my childhood reminded me how innocent I was, 
and the graves of my fathers admonish me how 


Never consider that vanity an offence which 
limits itself to wishing for the praise of good 
men for good actions ; next to our own ma 

e 


may covet general admiration for a bad action, 
but one can expect general esteem only for a 


” as the said 
Men cannot subsist wholly on glory. Fame, 


The barber who dressed the head of a barrel, 
has been engaged to fix up the locks of a canal. 

An Illinois editor says his party is on the verge 
of a _— but calls upon it to march stead:/y 
ahead. 


The efforts of the great horse-tamer have been 
so successful in England, that a vicious horse is 


“That's what I call capital punishment,” as 
the boy said when his mother shut him up in the 


The oddest mnemonic curiosity is, that a 
woman, who never knows her own age, knows in 


Why was there a panic in the early days of 
Moses? Because there were rushes on the 
banks, and Pharaoh’s daughter withdrew a val- 


For a lady to sweep her carpet with embroi- 
ld be considered inde- 
cently dirty ; but to drag the sidewalks with her 


papers off my writing-desk are you 
burning there?” cried Willis, the other dey, to 
at’s 


A lady's face, like the coat in the “ Tale of a 
Tub,” will wear well, if left alone; but if you 
attempt to load it with foreign ornaments, you 


spelled, buta machine is about to be imported 


M are iderably up and down in 
Vermont. It is related that a coachman, driv- 
ing up one, was asked if it was as steep on the 
other side. “ Steep?” said he; “ chain-lightning 


Quill aud Scissors. 


Two men went to a New Haven hotel, a few 
evenings since, registered their names, and being 
slightly inted, were assigned the same room 
for the night. In the morning, one waked to 
find his companion and money gone, and noth- 
ing left but a note pov ceouege Thy caution against 
being too easy in making the acquaintance of 
strangers, for they were “ very uncertain.” The 
advice cost $15. 

At the recent battle of Melegnano, after a 
body of French infantry had charged and driven 
back a number of the Austrians, a little boy not 
more than two years old was discovered sitting 
near a heap ot Austrian dead. A French ser- 
geant picked the little fellow up, and at the ter- 
mination of the battle took him to his bivouac, 
where his men adopted him as “ the child of the 
company.” 

A few evenings since, a citizen of Zanesville, 
Ohio, after retiring for the night, heard a noise 
as of some one attempting to enter the window. 
The gentleman arose, seized his pistol, and ap- 
proac! ing the window, fired, killing the robber 
instantly. An old detective, attending the Fair, 
nized the corpse as that of a notorious 
hotel thief from New York. 
Practical experience has demonstrated that the 
largest piece of ordnance which can be cast 
sound, and free from flaws, is a mortar thirteen 
inches in diameter. This would weigh about 
five tons. At the siege of Antwerp, the French 
used a mortar with a bore twenty inches in di- 
ameter, but it burst on the ninth time of firing. 
“ Stockbridge Chief,” a horse sired by Hill’s 
Black Hawk, of Vermont, won the $1000 prize 
competed for by a ring of forty roadsters at the 
Missouri State Fair. The regular prize of $100 
was awarded to “ Green Mountain,” who was 
the most formidable competitor for the $1000 
against Stockbridge Chief. 
Vesuvius is bursting out in patches of fire in 
all directions. The fire runs along in hidden 
and lly-formed duits, the walls of 
which it bursts through when in any mass, 
and then overflows. tee Eo pe of fire, there- 
fore, does not imply that a fresh mouth has been 
opened, but that a rupture has taken place. 
One hundred and sixty-eight miles of the Pa- 
cific Railroad in Missouri have been completed, 
atan aggregate outlay of nearly $12,000,000, 
There are yet one hundred and fourteen miles to 
build, in order to complete the road w Kansas 
city. This is to cost $7,000,000 more. 








will soon have ninety life boats at different ey b.qef he museum of the late Hugh Miller has been 


reserved to the capital of Scotland. The price 
upwards of £1000, of which government con- 
tributes £500, the remainder being made - by 
contributions from the friends of science and the 
admirers of one of her most gifted sons. 

The English system of franking, in use since 
January 10, 1840, provides that each public de- 
partment shall pay the postage upon every letter 
and document it sends out. Even the queen’s 
privilege of franking was abolished, by her own 
consent, in 1840. 

In Weaverville, California, a tax-collector 
called upon a Chinaman for his taxes. Not 
 uaving the “spelter” about him, the Celestial 
was shot di by the collector, who said he 
couldn’t be bothered running after them “ Johns” 
so all the time. 

The Aroostook Pioneer says that at the outlet 
of Alder Brook Lake, on Township 11, Ran; 
3, were discovered the recent labors of a family 
of beavers. These animals are so rare in Maine, 





Vauxhall Gardens, London, are to. be demol- 
ished. They have long outlived their fashion, 
and still longer outlived the brutal mirth and de- 

De Breute, their founder in the 
days of King John. 

At Cold Spring, N. Y., ce a boy six 
years old was induced by a keeper of a drinki 
saloon to drink some brandy, by telling him it 
was cider. The boy drank so much. he 
died the same night in spasms. 
a a venerable cle oy of 

ring fie ass., is rming @ si a 
—yldlien every family in papas He re 
already made more than eight hundred calls. 

Letters from Trebizond state that the town of 
Chuvan, in the government of Tiflis, has been 
buried under a mountain thrown on it by a recent 
earthquake. 

Mlle. Ernestine Drunet, a pupil of Beranger, 
has taken the prize offered for the best poem by 
the French Academy, against one hundred and 
forty competitors. 

It is estimated that every sail in his yacht 
Maria cost Commodore Stevens two hundred 
and fifty dollars ! 

The Mayor of Rochester has prohibited rope- 
walking feats at the falls in that city. 

Steam ploughing was very successful at the 
Chicgo lar 








larriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. George A. Tufts to 
Miss Abbie N’ Uolman. 

Ry Kev. Mr. High, Mr. Charles J. Hodges to Miss Char- 
lotte A. Nickerson. 

By Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. Samuel 8. Lord to Miss Roxans 
A. Cheney. 

By Rev. Dr. Randall, Mr. Edward J. Cotter to Miss 
Annie M. Thornton. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William Phillips to Mrs. 
Eliza J. Hobbs. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Thomas Merritt to Miss Sarah 
J. Bradford. 





Serena 8. ir. 
At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Lowe, Mr. Andrew C. 
Spring, of Somerville, to Miss Eliza H. Carey. 
At Uambriigeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinver, Mr. James M. 
Call, of Milford, to Sis Clementine Littlefield 


man, of Provideace, to Mrs 4 
_ At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Richards, Mr. E. B. Putnam, of 
Boston, to Mise Susan B ¥ 

At Wenham, by Kev. oe Mr. Samuel K. Evans 


to Miss Rebecca K. — a 
At Newburyport, by . Mr. Muzsey, Mr. Horace N. 
Jackman to Mike Emma J. Fleming. “ 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. Charlies F. Kenison 
to Miss Caroline A. Stiles. 

At Wayland, by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Rev. Arthur B. Ful- 
ler, of Watertown, to Miss Emma L., Reeves. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. C. Churchill 
te Miss Sarak BE. Ryder. 


Deaths. 








In this city, Mr. Otis Nichols, 48; Mr. Elisha Doane, 
Lucy Ditson, 80; Ed ¥ | 


; Mrs , 80; Mr ward Young, 37 ; Mrs. 
Susan Holland. 81; Mrs. Abigail 90; Mes. Olive T. 
Bowers, 62; Mre. Margaret K. ito, 40; Mr. Otle D. Har 
vey, 17; Mrs. Adelive #. Hunt, 24; Mr. 2 French, 88. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Child, 81; Miss Hattie 
|, 22; r. Harper E. , 48. 
, Mir samuel 59 


, Mr. Joshus Hawkes, 68. 

At Georgetoen, Mr Epbraim W: 7. 

At Newburyport. Mr. Nathan Towle, 46; Mrs. Sarah 
— ; Mr. Joba Cald 6. 


we Sath, 43; Mr. well, 
destroy the original ground. At Salisbury, Mrs. 48 
There is a man in Tiffin with so outlandish a et ee ee 
name, that it takes two Frenchmen and a big 4 ———— Mrs. Mary * 
Indian to pronounce it. It has never yet been ‘At South Dartmouth, Mrs Susan (. Sears, 61 


‘At Concord, N. H., Mr. Stephen P. Senter, 72 
At Rockland, Me,’ Capt. M. G. Porter, 31." 











that this discovery is a matter worthy of note. _ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
EMMANUEL-—GOD WITH USB. 


ae 
BY MRS. A. P. OC. 
ed 


In the shadow or the sunshine, 
Mid the solitude of night, 

Or when the blessed morn’s first outline 
Gives the hopeful ray of light; 


In the watchful, weary hours, 
When the sou! is filled with dread, 
And the cloud that o’er us lowers, 
Seems to crush till hope hath fled; 


In the joy that thrills with gladness 
Waiting souls, now born again 

Into a new world, where sadness 
Sendeth back no slow refrain ; 


In the loved ones’ joyous greeting, 
Meeting once more round the hearth, 
Pangs of absence now forgetting, 
In this harvest-time of mirth ; 


Through all seasons, through all hours, 
Wheresoe’er on earth we dwell, 

Let this watchword still be ours, 
God with us—Emmanuel! 


Earth’s sweet voices hymn this anthem ; 
Starry skies, bespangled flowers, 

Fresh with morn’s sweet dew upon them, 
Breathing incense at evening hour; 


Blessed children, now just entering 
On life’s field to pick its flowers; 
Wrinkled age, whose hopes are centreing 
In a better world than ours ;— 


All unconscious join in chorus 
With the angels round the throne, 
Who are ever watching o’er us, 
With harps attuned to this alone. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE THREE TREASURES, 
A modern rendering of an ancient Eastern Fable. 


BY HENRY B. MAY. 


A tone, long time ago, when the world was 
a good many years younger than it is now, there 
lived in the city of Self-Satisfaction—the capital 
of the Kingdom of Ignorance—a mighty poten- 
tate named King Sloth. Now the Kingdom of 
Ignorance was a very extensive territory. At 
one period of its history, it comprised within its 
limits the greater portion of the world—the few 
nations that claimed to be independent of its sov- 
ereignty, even, being in a measure its tributaries 
—while the subjects of King Sloth were every- 
where numerous and influential. However, 
though it was still a powerful monarchy, its terri- 
tory had considerably decreased, and its influ- 
ence had been lessened, since the epoch of the 
“ Dark Ages ”—at which period its power was 
at its height. 

The dynasty of the Sloths was—and is still, 
for they are still in existence—of great antiquity, 
extending back to the Flood. Indeed the family 
boasts of being coeval with the creation. They 
say that Adam had slothful blood in his veins, 
and bring forward as proof, the fact that he slept 
in the Garden of Eden at a time when a rib was 
taken from his side for the purpose of making 
woman. 

There has been not a little controversy among 
antiquarians on this point—those who are in- 
clined to regard the house of Sloth with favor 
asserting that had not Adam been one of the 
family, the world would have remained destitute 
of womankind to the present day—though like 
all men who ride a favorite hobby, antiquarians 
especially—who, as a class, are the most preju- 
diced of all men in favor of their own often 
absurd theories—these men, having no consid- 
eration for anything else, have not thought it 
worth while to explain how, in such case, the 
race of man could have multiplied and replen- 
ished the earth. 

On the other hand, those who are prejudiced 
against the ancient family of Sloths—equally re- 
gardless of the physical impossibility we have 
alluded to—say, that if the father of men had 
not been a Sloth, the world would have been bet- 
ter off-at the present time, since, in consequence 
of Adam’s drowsiness, Eve was created, and 
Eve tempted Adam to sin—ergo, if Adam had 
not slept, the world would have remained with- 
out sin! However, we have no sympathy with 
these detractors of the fairest portion of creation. 

The Sloths were a happy-go-lucky race of mon- 
archs, who, although they ruled with despotic 
sway, were well content to let the world wag— 
each as he had found it, and wished to leave it. 
The monarch who ruled over the realm of Igno- 
rance, at the period of which we write, was par- 
ticularly mild in his sway, and so long as his 
subjects refrained from bling him, he was 
satisfied to letthem alone to do as they thought fit. 

The great fundamental law of the Kingdom 
of Ignorance was this: “Let things take their 
course, and neither make nor meddle, lest mat- 
ters should grow worse.” This system of gov- 
ernment answered tolerably well, until a certain 
missionary called Investigation, who came from 
the distant republic of Thought, with the object 
of stirring up the sons of Ignorance, succeeded 
in making converts of some of them. These 
poisoned the minds of others, and the result was 
a succession of broils and disturbances, which at 
length became so serious as to lead to the neces- 
sity of some action on the part of King Sloth, 
to prevent a revolution in his realm. His maj- 
esty was perfectly satisfied that he could devise 
no system of improvement of his own accord; 
therefore, solely against his will, he took to wife 
the Princess N ~a hard-f d, strong- 
minded maiden—the daughter of one of his 
brother potentates, King Idleness, who ruled 
over the Realm of Unthrift. 

In due time, Necessity became the mother of 
Invention, and eventually she bore her husband 
two more sons, one named Science, and one 

Skill—who was the youngest of the family. As 
soon as the eldest son, Prince | who, 








dom might have been arrived at, in time, had it 
not been for a young lady—a very distant rela- 
tion of Queen Necessity’s, who, having lost her 
parents while in her infancy, was adopted by her 
elderly relative. The name of this young dam- 
sel was Perfection. She was a beautiful, fairy- 
like little creature—apparently almost too ethe- 
real, too fastidiously refined for this world—and 
it quickly became evident that she would prove, 
innocently on her part, an apple of discord in 
the family. 

The young princes all fell in love with her, 
and she, on her part, listened to their addresses, 
one after the other, without showing any decided 
preference for either. Sometimes Invention 
thought he had secured her affections to himself, 
when lo! just as he was on the point of propos- 
ing, she would turn away from him, find fault with 
his conduct, disapprove of all his plans for the 
amelioration of his father’s subjects, and bestow 
her smiles upon Science, who, in his turn, would 
be cast aside for his youngest brother Skill, who 
would also, in time, be thrust aside by the fickle 
maiden, when Invention would again be taken 
into favor. 

After all, notwithstanding that the princes 
were all very fine, sensible and excellent young 
men, whose love would have made any ordinary 
young lady happy, the Princess Perfection was 
not so much to blame. She couldn’t help it. 
She was so delicately organized, so sensitive, so 
imaginative, that she hail no affinity toward the 
young people around her, of either sex. She 
lived in a sort of Dreamland of her own peo- 
pling, and her beau ideal of a husband was so 
lofty, that it was impossible she could ever meet 
with such a being among the creatures of 
humanity. 

Nevertheless, this spirit of rivalry among the 
young persons was very annoying to King Sloth, 
who loved his ease, and liked to have everything 
quiet about him ; besides, he was now growing 
into years, and had become more self-indulgent 
than ever. So, as was his wont, when he was 
troubled in his mind, he made a virtue of Neces- 
sity, called her to his council, and resolved to 
take her advice as to what was best to be done 
under the circumstances, and act upon it. 

“I think that Invention can’t do better than 
unite himself to Perfection,” said the queen. 

“ Bat what if Invention don’t come up to the 
standard of Perfection?’ replied the troubled 
monarch. 

“ Then let Science make advances to her, or 
Skill. Now I come to think of it, Skill and Per- 
fection would make a happy couple,” said her 
majesty. “Perfection would cure him of the 
nervous timidity and bashfulness to which he is 

rone.”” 

“Exactly so, my dear Necessity,” returned 
King Sloth. “ WheneverI find myself driven 
to extremities, you always devise some means by 
which I can extricate myself; but, unfortunately, 
in this case Perfection holds her head so high, 
that shewill not deign to unite herself with either 
Invention, Science or Skill.” 

“ Then,” said the queen, “I would recom- 
mend your majesty to insist upon one of them 
claiming her for his bride.” 

“Alas, my love,” answered the king, “ that is 
more easily said than done! If, now, I had to 
do with your foster brother, Independence, or if 
any of the more distant branches of the house 
of Ignorance were concerned, it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to induce any one of them to claim 
Perfection as his own; but the same failing that 
applies to Skill, applies also to his brothers, In- 
vention and Science. I have heard them say 
myself that they look up to Perfection as they 
would to a goddess—as to something unattain- 
able. They would each fain possess her, but 
each thinks himself unworthy of her favor.” 

“Then, your majesty,” said the queen, some- 
what tartly, “I have nothing more to say. I 
know what I should do, if I had my way. I 
recollect, when I was a mere child, my father 
used to say—‘It’s of no use arguing with 
Necessity; she must and will have her own 
way.’ Bat since I’ve united myself with Sloth 
—h’hem!” And her majesty stalked haughtily 
out of the apartment. 

Poor King Sloth was again left to adopt his 
own measures to settle this question of rivalry 
among his children. For once in his life, at 
least, he regretted that he wore a crown, and 
that the old Latin proverb— Necessitus non 
habet leges (Necessity has no laws) ”—was true. 

“ For,” said he, “if Necessity reigned, instead 
of me, “she could make what laws she pleased.” 

However, prompt action was necessary. His 
majesty summoned the three princes to his 
presence. 

“My dear sons,” said he, “you are all in 
eager pursuit after Perfection?” 

“Alas, sir,” said Invention, answering for his 
brothers as well as for himself, “ it is as you say! 
Ours is a generous rivalry ; yet I fear that none 
of us will ever gain the object of our desire.” 

“ This constant strife for Perfection annoys 
me,” said King Sloth; “and my faithful sub- 
jects of the Realm of Ignorance cannot under- 
stand it. I have consulted the queen, but, 
though itis desirable that one, if not all of you, 
should lay claim to Perfection, it is a question in 
the settlement of which Necessity has no voice. 
I have decided upon a plan which I shall insist 
upon your adopting, and by which it shall be de- 
cided who among you shall clasp Perfection to 
your bosom as a bride.” 

The princes were all attention. 

“You recollect,” continued the king, “our 
royal brother whose history is recorded in the 
venerable archives of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments ; he, I mean, who, situated somewhat 
like myself—having three sons all in love with 
the same beautiful princess—decided to bestow 
the damsel’s hand upon him who brought to the 
court, from distant lands, the most valuable gift. 
If you ber, my children, one brought the 








from his earliest childhood, had shown an apti- 
tude for learning beyond his years—grew up to 
man’s estate, the affairs of the Kingdom of Igno- 
rance began to show signs of improvement ; and, 
as the younger princes Science and Skill were 
always ready to assist their elder brother in all 
his plans, a complete regeneration of the king- 





tous square of carpet which, the owner 
settling thereon, would convey him instantly 
wheresoever he willed. The second brought a 
valuable and wonderful tabe, which, when it 
was placed to the owner's eye, would enable 
him to see whatsoever he desired. The third 
procured, with infinite trouble, a marvellous 
apple which, on being placed to the nostrils of a 





person in the last extremity of sickness, would 
restore him or her, in a moment, to perfect health 
and strength. 

“It is my belief, my sons, that those wonder- 
ful articles must still be in existence, in some 
corner of the world, and that one, if not all, 
may be obtained by him who, regardless of 
fatigue, difficulty or danger, shall search for 
them. To him, of you three, who shall bring to 
my court of Ignorance one or all of these won- 
derful things, or to him who shall first arrive 
with any one, will I give the incomparable 
Princess Perfection for a bride. Now go, my 
beloved sons, and Allah speed ye well ad 

“But, sire,” said the oldest of the princes, 
“recollect that the records, of which you speak, 
are of the days of the great Caliph Haroun Al 
Raschid, who flourished before my brothers, or 
even I, were born—or, at least, before we had 
effected much for the benefit of mankind. We, 
sire, your sons—Invention, Science and Skill— 
were then but feeble infants, in comparison with 
what we now are. Although I am inclined to 
believe the tales are merely the author’s 
invention.” id, 

“ Science was then in its infancy,” said the 
second brother. 

“And skill,” added the youngest, “was but 
very feebly developed.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the king, “I am con- 
vinced of their existence. In two years from 
this, my children, let me see you here again, 
whether you are successfal or not—sooner, if you 
obtain that of which you now go in search—and 
remember! he who first returns with a prize 
shall be wedded to Perfection.” 

The young men departed in a very disconso- 
late mood, for they all felt that they were not 
pursuing the proper steps to gain Perfection by 
going on such a wild-googe chase ; but the king 
had bidden them go, and they dared not refuse. 

Now the fact is, old King Sloth had no notion 
that either of his sons would find the article 
which he was about to seek after; but he was 
tired of their constant rivalry, and he hoped to 
obtain a little rest by banishing them for awhile 
from his court. He chuckled over the idea of 
being able to return to the enjoyment of his old 
habits of indolence. 

“T shall obtain two years’ freedom from their 
continuous strife,” he said to himself; “and the 
boys will mingle with the world, and forget their 
cravings after Perfection—the silly children !— 
before they return to court again.” 

Now it happened that the mighty Realm of 
Ignorance was situated in the central portion of 
the earth, and Prince Invention, when he left his 
father’s court, bent his steps westward, travelling 
over many lands, meeting with numerous and 
terrible adventures, enduring heat and cold, and 
hunger and thirst, still never wearied, yet ever 
reflecting on the folly of the king, his father, in 
sending him forth on such a foolish journey. 

“ Perfection will be mine,” he often said 
to himself, “for wher ffud"the wonderful 
carpet, which, ding to the archi of the 
ancient Sultans of the Indies, enabled its pos- 
sessor to travel where he listed? Verily, I believe 
it is all ‘bosh’ (a phrase used to express the 
word humbug, in the Realm of Ignorance).” 

The prince travelled amongst the Turkey and 
Persian carpet manufacturers in vain. They 
hooted him from their bazaars, believing him to 
be an insane man. 

“ Carpets do not fly,” said they. “Buy thee 
a camel of the desert, and hie thee home, and re- 
flect upon thy folly.” 

But still the prince journeyed on, until he 
came to, and passed over the country of the 
Franks, and thence he journeyed to the land of 
the Angles, or Anglo Saxons, almost despairing 
of success, “for,” said he, “here they ridicule 
me with still greater ridicule, when I seek for 
that for which my father hath sent me; and 
every step I take, and every new thing I learn, 
teaches me that I am further off than ever from 
Perfection.” 

He determined to wait in this land until the 
two years were nearly expired, and then to jour- 
ney homeward and once more obtain a glimpse 
of the Perfection that he now believed he would 
never call his own. 

One day, footsore and weary, he entered into 
a cottage, in a country neighborhood, and asked 
the good woman of the house if he might rest 
his aching limbs. She willingly assented, and 
bade him be seated by the fire while she prepared 
food to refresh him. A boy, scarce fifteen years 
old. sat on a stool before the fire, watching list- 
lessly, as it were, yet with a strange, dreamy 
earnestness in his eyes, the lid of the teakettle as 
it jumped up and down while the water within 
was boiling. 

“ Why gazest thou so earnestly into the fire, 
my boy?” said the prince. ‘“ What seest thou 
there ?” 

“Ah!” sighed the woman of the cottage, 
answering for the lad; ‘‘ James is a strange, idle 
boy. So he sitteth day after day, always think- 
ing and dreaming, instead of working for his 
living, or even playing as other boys do.” 

But the lad heeded not his mother’s words— 
he turned his head and looked curiously at the 
stranger. At length he spoke. 

“Js your name Invention?” said he. “Are 
you the Prince Invention whom I have so long 
dreamed of? If thou art, thou canst aid me 
much—lI have long expected thee.” 

“ My name is Invention, my boy,” said the 
prince, attracted by the earnestness of the youth’s 
speech and look. “How canI aid yout What 
is your name?” 

“My name is James Watt,” answered the 
boy, “and thus canst thouaid me. Do you see 
that steam ?—weak as water—nay, the very 
evaporation of water? Yet it lifveth off the iron 
lid of the kettle with its weight. With thy aid, 
that weak, thin steam shall do the work of 
thousands of men. It shall guide the weighty 
machine, and drive the powerful engine—nay 
more, it shall carry the ship over the stormy 
seas more rapidly than the widest spread of sail 
befure the strongest breeze—ay, and the car shall 
be driven on land by its terrible yet controllable 
strength with a speed never heretofore dreamed 
of, so that men shal] say,‘I wish to be there,’ 
and they shall be where they wish, though a 








thousand of the fleetest horses could not have 
carried them over the distance.” 

And the prince listened, and the light of un- 
derstanding entered into his soul. 

“Truly,” he cried, “it is the iron horee that 
was typified in the carpet of the Indian merchant.” 

And he breathed his spirit into the lad, and he 
saw other sages and one mighty one named 
Fulton—and he did not procure the carpet of 
which he was in search, but he made the steam- 
engine, and his soul was satisfied, and he was 
ready to return to his home [for years in the 
Realm of Ig were d by times, 
and not by the measurement of other lands]. 

“J shall win Perfection,” he said, “ for surely 
I have invented a greater thing than they can 
discover, with all their science and skill.” 

Now while Prince Invention was journeying 
westward, his brother, Prince Science, travelled 
eastward, crossing the country of the Celestials, 
until he came to the ocean, which he crossed on 
shipboard and landed on the shores of Ophir— 
called California ; but though he found gold and 
precious stones in abundance, he heard nothing 
of the wonderful tube, the possession of which 
would crown him with Perfection, and still he 
journeyed on through forests and across wide 
prairies, until he came into the far famed Realm 
of Manhattan, where dwell the New Yorkers. 

“For,” said he, “I have heard of the inge- 
nuity of these people, and it may be possible 
that they possess the secret of making the tube 
of which I am in search.” 

So he made inquiries, and was directed to a 
certain sage named Morse, who was busied with 
sundry wires, which he dipped in certain subtle 
fluids, and extended them from the gates of one 
city even unto those of another, and played them 
with his fingers, and lo! at the instant, friends 
far apart conversed with each other, as if they 
were suddenly united. They knew all that was 
passing in each other’s minds, as though they 
had gazed upon each other through a tube which 
drew them together. 

“Eureka! (I have found it)” exclaimed 
Science. “The tube of the Arabian story-book 
was but a myth, typical of the electric telegraph, 
which causes us to be present with our friends, 
even though we be thousands of miles apart. 
Truly I shall distance my brothers, and attain to 
Perfection.” 

And Science resolved to remain among the 
Manhattanese until the day appointed for his 
departure homewards. 

Prince Skill, the third brother, who was bent 





be dead before we can possibly arrive even to see 
her breathe her last breath.” 

“ You forget my iron horse,” said Prince In- 
vention. “ We will depart immediately; but 
first,” he said, addressing Prince Science, “ad- 
just your wires again, and let us learn what 
the disease is, under which she is suffering.” 

Again the wires were adjusted, and in another 
moment the prince interpreted : 

“The princess is suffering from a tumor in the 
throat caused by grief, which can be removed by 
a surgical operation to which she will not 
submit.” 

“Harness your iron horse!’ cried Prince 
Skill. “Thank Heaven, the subtle fluid I have 
in my pocket will send her to sleep, and so dead- 
en her senses, that she will know nothing until 
the operation is performed, when she will awake, 
restored to perfect health.” 

Quick as thought, the iron steed was fed with 
steam ; the princes mounted his back, and flying 
with lightning speed over the road, they were 
landed, in a shorter time than any one of them 
believed was possible, at the very door of the 
palace of King Sloth. 

The princes, pushing the guards ont nurses 
aside, rushed, without 
into the chamber of the princess. ” Prince Skill 
applied the fluid he carried about his person to 
her nostrils, and immediately she fell into a 
sound sleep—still, however, breathing painfully. 
Prince Invention explained matters to the won- 
dering surgeons, The surgical instruments were 
applied, and ina few moments the fatal tamor 
was removed, An hour afterward, the princess 
awoke in perfect health. 

After mutual congratulations had been ex- 
changed, and the various wonders exhibited, and 
their properties explained, the princes stood 
awaiting the decision of the old king. 

“ The cure has been effected,” said King Sloth, 
“through the agency of Prince Skill’s subtle 
fluid, which he calls ether; but he could not 
have arrived in time had it not been for Prince 
Invention’s iron steed, nor would the steed have 
been harnessed in such a hurry, had not Prince 
Science discovered, by means of his electric 
wires, that the princess lay in such a critical 
condition. My sons,” continued the old king, 
“I can honestly award the princess to neither of 
you, since you cannot all possess her, yet she 
owes her life equally to you all. What says the 
Princess Perfection ?” 

The princess—it had already been explained 
to the disappointed young men—had fallen sick 











upon di ing the miraculous apple, travelled 
westward from the Central Realm of Ignorance, 
as his oldest brother had done. 


“For,” said he, ‘I have heard that the peo- 
ple called the Franks are wonderfully skilled in 
medicine, and probably some of the seeds of the 
apple are yet preserved in their country.” But 
he arrived and searched and found nothing. 

Then he journeyed to the land of the Angles, 
where his brother was staying—but he knew not 
that Invention was remaining there—and not 
finding what he sought among the physicians 
and sages, he too travelled across the Atlantic to 
the land of the Yankees, and coming to the city 
of Boston, he met with a certain wise man of 

dicine, who had di dan ethereal vapor 





in of her grief at finding so little 
progress made i in the world towards perfecting 
all things. Being now called upon to make her 
own decision, she smiled gratefully upon all her 
cousins, but assured them that she could never 
give her hand without her heart, and her affec- 
tions were irrevocably fixed upon the man who 
was as perfect as herself, wherever he was to be 
found. She confessed that she had not yet seen 


“ “J shall be most happy,” continued the prin- 
cess, “if he eventually doth appear in the per- 
son of one of my cousins, who have all done so 
much to prove their love for me and their desire 
to possess me. Whichever it may be, he shall 
have my undivided affection. I will resign my- 
self absolutely to his will. But remember, dear 





which he termed “ether,” and which 
the wonderful property of lulling pain, and dead- 
ening the senses, so that those who were obliged 
to undergo the most painfal operations, knew not 
that the knife of the surgeon had touched them 
until the dreaded operation was pleted, when 
they awoke as from a pleasant dream and asked 
why they were yet left to linger in suspense, and 
could not credit their senses when they were in- 
formed that all was over. 

“Verily,” said Prince Skill, “this is the 
panacea for all evil, for it rendereth even pain 
pleasant. There is no wonderful apple. It was 
a myth of the Arabian sages, but it was typical 
of the subtle fluid which should one day be dis- 
covered, and which should change the practice 
of the surgeon and render his keen-edged tools 
harmless. Surely Skill hath now a right to 
claim Perfection for his own.” 

So, perfectly satisfied that he had outstripped 
his brothers, Prince Skill resolved to remain in 
the city called Boston till the day appointed for 
his departure. 

Now the three brothers had agreed, before they 
set out on their travels, to meet on a certain day, 
at the expiration of their period of travel, at a 
certain place on the borders of the Realm of 
Ignorance. Prince Invention, taking advantage 
of his discovery, arrived first on his iron horse. 
Prince Science, who had been practising the use 
of his wires, was somewhat surprised to learn that 
his brother Invention had arrived at the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous before him. 

“ Bat,” said he to himself, “my brother In- 
vention hath started earlier than I.” 

The two younger princes arrived at the same 
moment. ‘[hey greeted each other and their 
elder brother, and then each proceeded to display 
his own discovery for the admiration and wonder 
of the others. There was some little disap- 
pointment felt by all, for they could not agree, 
since each had gained his end, which had made 
the most wonderful discovery. However, they 
agreed to leave it to King Sloth to decide which 
was most worthy of Perfection, and as they were 
all wearied with their long travel, they agreed to 
rest awhile before they started to perform, in 
company, the remainder of their journey. 

“ But come, Brother Science,” said Inven- 
tion, “let us amuse ourselves, and at once test 
the value of your wonderful electric telegraph, 
and, when we start for home, both you and Skill 
shall have the benefit of my iron steam-horse.”’ 

No sooner said than done. Prince Science 
adjusted his magnetic wires, and desired to learn 
how things were progressing at the court of 
Ignorance. Presently a gloom spread over his 
countenance. 

*“* What is the matter?” asked his brothers in 
a breath. 

“ Alas, my brothers,” answered the prince, 
“the wires infurm me that the Princess Perfec- 
tion lies at the point of death. AI our journey- 
ing has been in vain. Perfection is for none of 
us. O,my brothers, willingly would I resign 
my claim, if I could save her life! But she will 





Prince Invention, that your iron horse, swiftly 
as he flies over the surface of the earth, cannot 
fly like a bird through the air; and you, Cousin 
Science, recollect that though your electric cur- 
rent can enable you to converse with your 
friends as if they were present, no matter how 
many miles they may be distant on the earth’s 
surface, cannot yet enable you to converse with 
them through the dense waters of the ocean—at 
least, not for any great distance; and your sub- 
tle fluid, Cousin Skill, although it can prevent 
the pain of the surgeon’s knife, cannot render its 
use unnecessary. Much yet remains to be done, 
befure either Invention, Science, or Skill can 
honestly lay claim to Perfection.” 

Having spoken thus, the princess bowed 
gracefully to all present, smiled sweetly—an 
encouraging smile—upon her cousins, and with- 
drew, with her maids in waitihg—Patience, In- 
dustry and Energy—to her own private apart 
ments in the Palace of Necessity. 

Sorely as each of the princes were disap- 
pointed, they confessed that the princess was 
right and had spoken wisely ; and Perfection her- 
self was so pleased with the services they had 
already rendered her, and so grateful for their 
kindness, that she assigned to them her three 
handmaidens to assist them in their future labors. 

By the latest advices from the Realm of Igno- 
rance, we are informed that Prince Invention is 
busily occupied in endeavoring to devise a plan 
to guide the course of a balloon through the air 
—regardless of the point from which the wind 
may chance to blow. Prince Science, we are 
told, has laid an electric cable between Europe 
and America, but as yet he has been unsuccess- 
ful in working it satisfactorily ; and Prince Skill 
is hard at work, the newspapers say—having a 
whole army of quack doctors in his employ— 
manufacturing hygiene pills, for family use, 
which shall be effectual for the cure, and even the 
prevention, of all the ills that flesh is heir to— 
quite regardless of the number of victims that he 
slays while testing various panaceas. He also 
has, as yet, been unsaccessfal. 

All the princes acknowledge, with thankfal- 
ness, the efficient services of the three hand» 
maidens—Patience, Industry and Evergy. Nev- 
ertheless, the Princess Perfection is still a maid- 
en, “ fancy free.” 





THE WORK OF A BISHOP. 

Bishop Potter, of New York, reports that dur- 
ing the past year he has ordained thirteen dea- 
cons and eight priests, has consecrated seventeen 
churches, and between one hundred and 
fifty and one hundred and sixty sermons. He 
has held one hundred and fifty contirmations, 
confirming 2650 persons. The number of per- 
sons confirmed has been mach fewer than duri 
previous years. All other evidences of the pone | 
of the church during the past year have been 
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- so confirmed by the Provisional Bishop dclag 


three years, was 8769. ‘The number dur- 
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1857 and 1858 were unusually producti of good 
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BY MARGARET VEANS. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
APART. 


eee 
BY EDWIN 5. LISCOMB. 


"Tis best remain, as now, thus far apart— 
The leaves of life’s frail book are open yet ; 
Each turning would but cause some painful start, 
Some truth reveal we never could forget. 


True ’tis, that, opening at the first fresh page, 
A ray of gladness there will greet the eye; 
A paseage tainted not by grief or rage— 
A summer’s lake reflecting summer’s sky. 


But lifting slowly over leaf by leaf, 
Cloud on cloud seems gathering H 

Changeful is the heart, and grief on grief 
Obscures the light that heaven lent to love: 


And in the latest record lives a shame, 
From which our eyes averted fain would be; 
The deep-stained mark that tells of sullied fame, 
Which broke the silver cord ‘twixt thee and me. 


Ah, yes! ‘tis best, as now, thus far apart— 
The leaves of life’s frail book are open yet; 
Each turning would but cause some painful start, 
Some truth reveal we never could forget. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


EMMA’S BLACKBERRYING. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 
ae 


Wuar a mellow, golden August day it was! 
Just such an one as makes us involuntarily step 
aside from crushing the worm in our path—life, 
even worm-life, is so beautiful! Just such a day 
as seems to have wandered away from our cold 
climate to some pet region of the sun, and then 
come back after a while, with the yellow tan of 
travel on its face, and the hot blood of the 
tropics throbbing in its veins—come back, as we 
have seen men, who went away pale, fair-faced 
youths from their mothers’ sides, return after 
years of wandering to the old homestead, with 
bronzed brows and bearded lips. 

The sun throbbed like a great heart of fire, 
orange-red in the heavens, its myriad golden ar- 
teries streaming down to the earth, tremulous 
with intense heat. The country roads were 
white with dust. The trees stood motionless in 
the sultry glow of the sunshine. There was not 
wind enough astir to turn the silver lining of the 
poplar leaves to the light. We have all known 
such dys, and if we had a single genuine spark 
of poetic fire in our natures, we have enjoyed 
them too. We have lain down under the tree- 
shadows in the edge of some hillside forest per- 
haps, and listened to the melancholy chirping of 
the crickets in the grasses, or watched the lan- 
guid clouds which drifted like silver frowns across 
the blue brow of the summer sky. We have 
sent memory back into the past, and hope for- 
ward into the future, to gather up whatever was 
beautiful in both and bind them together in 
sheaves, as the reapers were binding the ripe 
grain in the fields beneath us. We have taken 
our hearts—our poor, chilled, weary hearts, may 
be—in our hands, and warmed and rested them 
in the glow of Mother Nature’s blessed beauty. 

There were enough to grumble at the weather 
on the particular day of which I write. Enough 
to sneer, of course, at the idea of rhapsodizing 
out of doors over such poor material as clouds 
and crickets, when the temperature was at boil- 
ing heat. Many a sweltering exquisite, no 
doubt, pulled up his wilted dicky, and thrust his 
fingers languidly through his scented curls, with 
the emphatic exclamation of “doosed hot!” 
Many a perspiring belle inwardly breathed fem- 
inine maledictions on her flounces and furbelows, 
wishing that fashion could be a more merciful 
mistress, at least, in hot weather. 

But one little lady—and a belle too—pro- 
nounced it a beautiful day. Perhaps she said it 
because she really appreciated the fact and be- 
lieved what she was saying. Then again per- 
haps she didn’t. It might have been because 
somebody else had asserted directly to the con- 
trary, declaring that if the earth had taken cold, 
and was undergoing a Thompsonian steam-bath 
to cure it, the weather coaldn’t be more disagree- 
ably uncomfortable. He was her lover, and 
women like to dispute with their lovers, you 
know. I always did with mine. But at any 
rate, whatever were the capricious little damsel’s 
motives, there she sat by the open window of the 
large, shaded parlor, indolently fluttering her 
fan, as she swang back and forth in a great rock- 
ing-chair, whose plump cushions nearly buried 
-her—for she was no fairy in size or weight, and 
could not, like some heroines, sit on a bag of 
feathers without crushing it. Not an ounce less 
than one hundred and thirty pounds weighed 
my round-waisted, rosy-cheeked heroine, Emma 
Edgerly, though perhaps for the romantic inter- 
est of my story, I might as well have omitted 
this item. 

Well, as I said, there she sat, looking amidst 
her white muslins and laces as cool as an an- 
imated icicle. And there, too (I don’t mean in 

the same chair), sat her lover, Alonzo Gappy— 
the same individual who had hazarded the re 
mark about the weather. I wish for the sake of 
the poor fellow’s comfort, I could say that he 
looked as cool as his companion. But candor 
compels me to admit that there were huge drops 
of perspiration beaded on his handsome fore- 
head, and that he switched his white cambric 
handkerchief through the air in a desperate at- 
tempt to imitate the composed and provoking 
grace with which Emma swayed her fan. His 
face couldn’t have been redder than the heat 
made it, had he been popping the question— 
which, by the way, he hadn’t. On the contrary, 
they had been quarrelling, as young people of 
opposite sexes are apt to do when left alone to- 
gether—especially if they care a little for each 
other—just enough to make a reconciliation 
agreeable. 

They had ed their disag by 
joking each other about theirlooks. Emma had 
said something about North American Indians, 
with a saucy glance at her companion’s face (he 
was rather dark), and he had retaliated upon 
her with a jesting allusion to red hair. Red 
hair, indeed! As if any one could call that de- 
licious golden-brownness, leaning maybe a trifle 





She could have bitten her crimson lip in two for 
very spite. If she had only softened her jest by 
telling him (it would have been true enough) 
that his swarthy plexion was red d by 
the pair of glorious black eyes which lighted up 
his face, making it in her view absolutely hand- 
some, and if he had complimented her upon the 
exquisite taste with which she arranged the 
heavy, richly-tinted braids of her hair, ten to one 
neither of them would have resented the other’s 
remark, and my pen would never have had this 
interesting task to perform. I am almost in- 
clined to think that my guardian angel was pres- 
ent, and having been favored with a forward 
peep into faturity, and seeing the low condition 
into which my fands would ebb about this time, 
prompted them to a quarrel, as a means of re- 
plenishing my stock of pin-money. 

There was a short, sullen silence, after the 
first clash of word weapons, as though in the 
brief conflict each had received an unpleasant 
thrust, and had paused to examine the wound. 
Then they stumbled accidentally upon that poor, 
abused scape-goat of conversation—the weather. 
Alonzo had said it was a dusty, stifling, disagree- 
able day, as if by manifesting such a grudge 
against nature, he could pay off the little debt of 
pique and vexation in which his companion had 
involved him. 

Emma, with a defiant shrug of her white 

hould had i diately rejoined that she 
hadn’t known a more delightful day since her re- 
membrance, calling his attention with a little co- 
quettish affectation of rapture, to the distant 
hills, over which the first faint scarlet of the 
premature autumn was softly flushing, and then 
pointing away to the north horizon, where a 
single radiant cloud was sailing steadily along 
the azure, like the wing of some great golden 
bird. How genuine seemed her admiration, and 
what a becoming color her earnestness called up 
into her cheeks! What a pretty triumph bright- 
ened the brown eyes, and how admirable the 
motion of her hand as it glimmered for an in- 
stant betwixt the light and her companion’s 
vision, displaying to him its perfect outline, and 
its milky whiteness, relieved by one threadlike 
ring of gold! Perhaps it thrilled him with a 
desire to kiss the tantalizing taper fingers, for I 
can testify that he puckered nis proud mouth up 
into @ most sasp ll of compass, and 
then unpuckered it gradually with a lingering 
and unsatisfied slowness. Perhaps, however, he 
only wanted to whistle. Whistling, if you did 
but know it, is always the escape-valve of a 
man’s chagrin. 

He had quarelled with Emma before. He 
knew that the soft eyes, so brilliantly gentle in 
expression, would gladly have annihilated him 
with a single withering glance of indignation, 
had it been in their power—that the dainty snow- 
flake of a hand was even then tingling to box 
his ears—that the seeming amiability was noth- 
ing but a pretty show—a golden mist of smiles 
and pleasant words hung between him and the 
little tempest of anger which would soon break 
sharp and thick about him. Any one less ob- 
servant, would have declared Miss Emma in one 
of her sweetest and most bewitching moods. It 
took.a lover’s ear to detect the stifled war-cry 
smothered down into the dulcet melody of her 











voice. 

Whether he did not feel in the mood for fur- 
ther antagonisms, or whether he began to realize 
from past experience that quarrelsome interviews 
between lovers are a thousand times more dan- 
gerous than amicable ones, and that Cupid al- 
ways sets his arrows flying in a combative at- 
mosphere, I cannot say. But at any rate he 
rose from his seat and said he must be going, 
before half the length of time allowed for a 
friendly call had slipped away. In answer to 
Emma’s surprised look, he said, leisurely swing- 
ing his straw hat by its broad black ribbon, that 
all the family—servants inclusive—had gone 
some half dozen miles out of the place ona 
blackberrying excursion, and had installed him, 
—who couldn’t possibly be coaxed to accom- 
pany them—as housekeeper. He had run away 
from his duties a few minutes, just to condole 
with her about the heat of the day, that was all. 
He couldn’t possibly stay longer. He didn’t see 
for his part what made people so foolish—or 
what comfort they could take sweltering among 
briar-bushes under such a broiling sun, for the 
sake of a few miserable berries, not half so nice 
as those which were procurable at the village 
provision store. 

Emma didn’t agree with him—of course not. 
It was just the day for a berrying party—so 
clear and breezy. (There hadn’t been a breath of 
air all the afternoon, and the little contrary witch 
knew it.) Then there was rare sport in gather- 
ing berries—more especially blackterries. Pur- 
chased fruit never had the same delicious flavor 
of that which was plucked wild, fresh and sweet 
from the bushes. While she thought of it, she 
hadn’t been berrying for two or three years—not 
since her return from boarding-school. She be- 
lieved she would go that very afternoon if she 
could coax sister Nell to accompany her, It 
would seem so like old times. There was a 
blackberry field not more than half a mile dis- 
tant. Her little brother Charlie had told her 
about it that very morning, she said. Yes, she 
must certainly go. She wondered why she had 
not thought of it before. Even if they didn’t 
get any berries, they would be sure of a delight- 
ful walk, and that was recompense enough. 

Her companion smiled a little as she finished 
speaking. He understood her. She wouldn’t 
have thought of ventaring out under any other 
circumstances, and he knew it. She saw the 
smile and d it i diately, as she had 
a practical opportunity of doing. Alonzo offered 
to accompany her, and received the very answer 
he expected—a curt refusal. He then suggested 
—rather quizzically—the propriety of her sub- 
stitating a gingham or calico dress in the place 
of the delicate muslin wrapper which she then 
wore. He knew—wicked fellow—what the re- 
sult would be. He had a malicious desire that 
she should come home with her tasteful, vapory- 
looking garments all torn into shreds, and he 
knew nothing would more reatily influence her 
to wear them than this remark. Their look of 








towards a gayer color, anything but auburn! 


him through the whole of his stay, and it would 
be a nice revenge to think of the horrible rents 
and stains which would disfigure them, if they 
went to the blackberry field. He believed she 
would wear them just from obstinacy, and when 
she looked up into his face, he was positive she 
wou'd. Her eyes said very plainly that she 
wondered what business it was of his whether 
she chose a calico or a lace frock for her expe- 
dition. She was her own mistress and should 
dress as she pleased. He anticipated her glance, 
and laughed a silent, merry laugh all to himself. 
“ At least, accept my advice in some partic- 
ular,’ he said, with provoking coolness. “I 
suggest that you take this to bring home your 
berries in. It will hold all you’ll gather, I’ll 
wager.” 

He had purloined her little gold thimble from 
her work-basket, and held it up before her as he 
spoke. It would have held the half of a decent 
berry, perhaps, but not more. 

“If I thought I should get no more berries 
this afternoon than you did brains when you 
were born, I would take it,” was the saucy re- 
tort. “It would hold them all and room to 
spare.” 

Alonzo bit his lip. He was worsted that time. 

“T warn you, my dear (he never called her 
my dear only when they quarrelled), once for all, 
to stay at home. You don’t realize how roasting 
hot this sunshine is. Besides, you freckle so 
easily!” And with this good-natured bit of im- 
pertinence, he thrust his hat on his head and left 
the roam. But not before he had heard Emma 
declare she didn’t care for the sunshine—she 
would prefer to roast in this world, rather than 
put off such a process for another, as he was do- 
ing—and as for freckles— 

She stopped short and went to the mirror. 
She was evidently pleased with what she saw 
there, for she came away smiling. Whatdo you 
suppose made her give her head such a knowing, 
coquettish toss ? 


——. 

“Nelly! N-e-l-l-y!” 

Emma had been in the blackberry field about 
an hour. Straying away from her sister, she 
had got bewildered among the tall, briary bushes, 
and fearful of losing her way, was calling Nelly 
loudly by name. A dozen half-ripened berries 
rolled and rattled about over the large tin pail 
which swung from her arm, and but for the pur- 
ple stains which colored the finger-tips of her 
gloves, and were smeared around her mouth, one 
might have judged that she had met with poor 
success. 

“Nelly! N-c-l-l-e-e!” 

A faint halloo came from the distance, in reply 
to her second call, and a few moments after she 
saw her sister’s white cape-bonnet and gossamer 
shawl struggling towards her through the thicket 
of obsti bushes. Satisfied of her proximity 
and her own consequent safety, she turned to a 
well laden bush near by and commenced stripping 
off the tempting purple clusters of fruitage. It 
may be interesting to the readet to know that 
she put them into ker mouth instead of her pail. 
The sizeof ti y. have;digcouraged her 
from ever filling it, but evidently the other didn’t. 

“ Have you got many berries?” she inquired, 
without turning her head, as the ¢rackling of the 
bushes announced that her sister had arrived 
within speaking distance. 

“ No—a very few.” 

Emma glanced about hurriedly, as if expecting 
to see a third person by the side of Nelly. But 
no. The familiar bonnet and shawl were just 
visible to her through the screen of bushes, but 
she could see no one else. 

“Why, I didn’t know you had such a cold, 
Nell. You are as hoarse as a frog. Hadn’t we 
better go home ?” 

“I don’t know. Have you berries enough to 
make it worth while ?” 

“Berries! No indeed !—but I have scratches 
and mosquito-bites enough, I can assure you, 
besides being nearly melted, and so thirsty that 
my tongue feels like a piece of sand-paper. 
Such a time as I have had of it, Nell! Why, I 
tumbled in the creek just below here, and got 
both my shoes full of mud, and in two minutes 
after fell headjang over a rotten log, and bruised 
both my arms shockingly, besides breaking every 
bone in my skeleton! (Be it understood that 
the young lady had reference to her crinoline. 
Ah, Emma! if you could have taken a peep in- 
side that cape bonnet, you might not have been 
so confidential.) As for my face, it is nothing 
but one huge mosquito-bite, with a poultice in 
the shape of a layer of dust and dirt. My arms 
are covered with scratches, and I have torn my 
love of a white gown all into tatters. Alonzo 
told me that I should. O, what a hot, disagree- 
able day !” 

Emma didn’t hear the exultant chuckle with 
which her confession was received. If she had, 
she would not have understood it. But the ut- 
terance of her lover’s name seemed to set in full 
flow a current of confidential disclosures, and for 

the next fifteen minutes she chattered away 
about him most perseveringly. Her P 








the sight of a huge snake, which glided out from 
the bushes across her path. Before the sharp 
echoes had died away, there was a crash through 
the bushes where the cape bonnet had been 
stationed, and the next instant the stupid abom- 
ination lay dead at her feet. She turned to 
thank her sister for her unexpected courage and 
presence of mind she had displayed, but started 
back with a shriek of affright at the sight of the 
masculine proportions of the «figure before her. 
It was Nelly’s bonnet and shawl, to be sure—but 
did Nelly wear black broadcloth pantaloons and 
patent leather boots? Was Nelly five feet eleven 
inches in height ? 

Very evidently not, for at that moment she 
came bounding from a direction nearly opposite, 
her slight figure nearly enveloped in a brown 
linen coat large enough to have held four like her, 
and her curls streaming behind her from beneath 
the shelter of a Panama hat, which bore a sus- 
picious resemblance to the one Mr. Guppy had 
thrust upon his head not two hours previous ; 
while close upon her track, with a garland of 
wild flowers braided around his shaggy neck, 
leaped and frolicked a great black Newfoundland 
dog, which also looked like a piece of the afore- 
said gentleman’s property. 

Emma comprehended the whole in an instant. 
She grew white, then rosy red, and then going 
up to Alonzo, she dropped her little hand upon 
his arm, aud managed to gasp out : 

“ Don’t say anything about it, dear Alonzo.” 

She used the “dear” as a sweet percnasive, 
and notin vain. He promised to be as discreet 
and silent as she could wish, though he couldn’t 
refrain from saying in a malicious undertone, 
that he thought the next spring would be a more 
desirable time than fall—‘ men were always in 
such a hurry,” she knew. 

They made a pretty tableau standing there— 
the pet Newfoundland with the braid of purple 
asters and golden-weed about his neck—Emma 
blushing and frightened, yet inexpressibly be- 
witching in her torn frock—Nelly, her delicate 
lily of a face made more delicate still by its mas- 
culine surroundings—and Alonzo, with his dark 
complexion strangely set off by the blonde 
trimmings of the dainty bonnet, and soft blue 
cloud of the shawl he wore. A pretty tableau, I 
say, but not so interesting as the one which 
Alonzo and Emma made the following spring, 
as they stood before the village clergyman, 
while Emma blushingly repeated after him : 

“JI, Emma, take thee, Alonzo, to be my wed- 
ded husband, to have and to hold from this day 
forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for 

poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish 
and to obey, till death us do part, according to 
God’s holy ordinance ; and thereto I give thee 
my troth.” 








COMMON SENSE DIRECTIONS. 


Tf a man faint away, says Hall’s Journal of 
Health, instead of relling out like @ savage, or 
running to him to lift him up, lay him at fall 
length upon his back, on the floor, loosen the 
clothing, push away the crowd so as to allow the 
air to reach him, and let him alone. Dashing 
water over a person in a simple fainting fit is 

4 @ fuinting ste is, 
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blood to the brain; if the person is Tine 
blood has to be thrown u Phill; but if lyin 
down, it has to be poojecned horizontally, w 
requires less power, as is apparent. 
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chance, instead of beesking.o out into ima 
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= for the doctor; meanwhile run to the kitch- 

t half a glass of water in anything that is 
hen Y, put into it a teaspoonful of salt and as 
much ground mustard, stir it in an instant, catch 
a firm hold of the person’s nose, and the mouth 
will soon fly open—then down with the mixture, 
and in a second or two up will come the poison. 
This will answer better in a large number of 
cases than any other. If, by this time, the phy- 
sician has not arrived, make the patient swallow 
the white of an egg, followed by a cup of strong 
coffee (because these nullify a larger number of 
poisons than any other accessible articles), as an- 
tidotes for any poison that remains in the 
stomach. 

If a limb, or other part of the body is severely 
cut, and the blood comes out by spirts or jerks, 
be in a hurry, or the man will be dead in five 
minutes ; there is no time to talk, or send for a 
physician—say nothing, out with your handker- 
chief, throw it round the limb, tie the two ends 
together, put a stick through them, twist it 
around tighter and tighter until the blood ceases 
to flow. But to stop it does no good. Why? 
Because a severed artery throws out blood in 
= and the arteries get their blood from the 

; hence, to stop the flow, the remedy must 
be be applied between the heart and the wounded 
spot—in other words, above the wound. If a 
vein had been severed, the blood would have 
flowed in a regular stream, and, on the other 
hand, the tie should be lied below the wound, 
or on the other side of the wound from the 
heart ; because the blood in the veins flows to- 
ward the heart, and there is no need of so great 
a harry. 








AN ANECDOTE OF LEATHER. 
The Philadelphia Press concludes a pleasant 
article upon leather and shoemeters, with the 
following anecdote: “ The familiar term cord- 
wainer, applied to a shoemaker, takes its name 
from Cordovan, in Spain, where goatskin was 
tanned and dressed by a peculiar process. The 





listened silently for a while, but asked at last, as 
Emma paused for breath : 

“ Has he proposed yet, Emma?” 

“No. Bat he will in a few days, I know.” 

“ How do you know, for mercy’s sake ?” 

“ © the symptoms are unmistakable to a keen 
eye, Nelly. When you have lived as long as I 
have,in the world, you will understand them 
perhaps!” (She was a venerable maiden of 
eighteen! Why didn’t she look around and see 
the convulsions of silent merriment into which 
her questioner was thrown by her words *) 

“ Shall you accept him ?” 

“Why, of course I shall, little stupidity ! 
There isn’t another such a match to be made in 
the village! Rath Foss is crazy after him, and 
as for Annie and Josie Ladd, they are ready to 
tear my eyes out because I stand a better chance 
than they.” 

“ When do you think you will be married *” 

“ O just as soon as father and mother are wil- 
ling. By next fall, I guess. Alonzo wont be 
willing to wait any longer, I presume—men are 
always in such a hurry! O! E—e—e—e—!” 

The decidedly feminine scream with which the 





coolness and delicious comfort had aggravated 





damsel concluded her , was caused by 


term originally was cordiner, from the French 
cordouannier, a worker in cordwain or Cordovan 
leather. To this day, the Scottish shoemakers 
are called In luding this rapid 
sketch, we may mention an anecdote of the cel- 
ebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan. For many 
years he represented the town of Stafford in the 
British Parliament. The peculiar trade of that 
town is shoemakfhg. Ata public dinner, to cel- 
ebrate his re-election. Sheridan was called upon 
by Alderman Frith, a shoemaker himself, fora 
toast. At that moment, Sheridan, who was talk- 

ing with the chairman, pretended not to hear the 
call. The alderman repeated it, in a louder tone, 
and Sheridan, affecting a litle poiuiance at the 
interruption, testily answered, ‘You want a 
toast, do you? Here’s one. May the trade of 
Stafford be trampled under foot all over the 
world!’ The toast was quickly understood and 
duly honored. At a far distance, we take leave 
to make an application of Sheridan’s sentiment 
to the boot and shoe trade of Philadelphia.” 








Children think because they are children, were 
is little they can do, but there is one thing harder 
to learn than all science, better to have than all 
gold, sweeter to friends than all outward loveli- 
ness, and attained by the child easier than by the 
man, and this brown cheeked, poverty-grasped, 
sorrow-hallowed girl possessed ‘it, and she was 
rich. It was nok mA sweet mee! It is the 
secret of all true happiness, securer of lasting 





affection, and the strongest lever of success. 
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Housewife : | Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Beef Hash. 

If you have any pieces of cold ham, lay them fn the 
stewpan with any scraps of bones or meat from the jar for 
such things; tie up a few sprigs of sweet basil and parsley, 
& few peppercorns and a little salt. louron all these « 
pint and a half of boiling water; let this simmer for half 
an hour and strain through a sieve. Rub togethers 
large spoonful of butter and one of flour; stir this into 
the gravy, and a large tablespoonful of mushroom catsup 
Then have ready the beef nicely hashed, but not so small 
‘as the veal, and put into the gravy. Let this simmer for 
ten minutes, just to warm the meat. Serve very hot, and 
garnish it with hot, well-boiled slices of carrote. 
Potato Pie. 

Peel and slice your potatoes very thin into « ple-<dish ; 
between cach layer of potatoes put a little chopped onion ; 
between each layer sprinkle a little pepper and salt, put 
im a little water, and cut about two ounces of fresh butter 
into bits, and lay them en the top; cover it close with 
paste. The yolks of four eggs may be added; and, when 
baked, a P of good h ketchup poured 
in through a tunnel. Another method is to put between 
the layers small bits of mutton, beef, or pork. Some 
persons add turnips. 


Pudding. 

Sweeten a pint and a half of cream, and boil it with the 
peri of a small lemon; cut the crumb of a twopemny roll, 
and put it into the cream, and boil it for eight minutes, 
stirring constantly; when thick add a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter beaten to a cream, a teaspoonful of grated 
nutmeg, and four well-beaten eggs; beat it all well to- 
gether for some minutes. It may be baked or boiled. 








Boiled Bacon. 

If much salted, it must be scraped and soaked in warm 
water for two hours before dressing. A piece of three 
pounds will require two hours very slow boiling; remove 
all the scum as it rives. A nice way of dressing it is (after 
it is boiled) to take off the skin, and grate bread crumbs 
over it and set it in the oven to brown. Do not let it re- 
main longer than browned, as it will dry too much. 





Peach Jam. 

Let your peaches be quite ripe, pare and cut them in 
small pieces. To every pound of fruit add one pound of 
sugar. Put the fruit and sugar into a preserving kettle, 
mash all together, place it over the fire, and when it be- 
gins to cook, stir it until it becomes quite ‘thick. Then 
take it from the fire, put it in glasses, and when cold, tie 
civsely. 





Potatoes Boiled, to Broil. 

After boiling potatoes not quite sufficiently to rend to 
table, put them on a gridiron over a clear fire, and turn 
them frequently till they are of a nice brown color all 
over; serve them hot; take care they do not become too 
hard, as that spoils the flavor. 





Brook Trout. 
If they are small, fry them with salt pork. If large, 
boil them, and serve with drawn butter. 





Apple Tea. 
Roast sour apples and pour boiling water upon them. 
Let them stand till the water is cold. 





Currant Jelly 
Is @ necessary appendage to all wild meats, and likewise 
to roast mutton. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES!: 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories,in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest ®doks in 
price ever offered to the publie. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar 
THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tae Betz or iver. 

The voune of cals story is inid in the pag capital 

and delineates to the life scenes pp 

ofa thrilling nature By.. TIRUTENANT MURRAY. 


DANCING AR: or, Tax SMUGOLER OF THE 
CuesaPeaks. Thisisa of the Coast and the Sea, 
yee in our author’ Wine van and ys char- 


tact and life. By 3. H. i 


Ti YOU DLING: or, Hexmions or Sr. Antory 
nis Komanee of ‘the Con eee he's tata eed 


acter pata the the cities of sof Paris ond i Veniee “auring the mid- 
die of the last century. By..... Mas. F.C. ER. 


TEE re, BOARD ad tS eaecag 
enka. A 
zincali, in the oe o Beuny Spain, written in our 
thor’s best vein, and main‘ its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Da. J, H. ROBINSON. 
BEL ISABEL: or, Tar Consemmarone on On Ovea. 
A wh eon tty on Sy Land and the Blue 
adventure and in Cuban lite, of a revolut! Jonny tharac 
ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BA 'GTON. 


VENETIAN B 
or THE Boumer Wann, A Tale of the 
Il., of Germany bg EW 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
and depict j incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. By...... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
FITZ-HERN: or, Taz Rover or tae Reres Smas. A 
‘Tale of Gaiway Bay. Tals oo 
of Ireland, and narrates even interet 0 
lover of Erin. By .-P. OLINTO 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, atthe or Tue Sus- 
Qqueaanna. A Tale of 





rie PRA OF THE : or, Tar Rep Cross 

EY iB Taz Crescent. A story ton Bay and the 

nautical romance of vivid interest and 

aon pooner ot pit. By FRANCIS A, DURIVAGR. 

THE MAID OF THE RAN : or, Tam Reovia- 
Tors AND Moperators. A tale of life on the Texan 

an Ty By....Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Taz Dump Dwanrr oF 
NSTANTINOPLE. story of the Eastern world. 


the 

wien teh sahil) ome rhe cng. | events in the Orient 
with lifelike fi et and emer — FA? of the 
‘ ANT MURRAY. 
ims : ockam MARTYD, or, Tas Huyter a Le 

Viraixta. This is another tavorlte Fig ged 

of Sea and Shore, for which 

BY. cccccccccccececsccvencsocs “OXY ANUS Con ead Je. 
+ or, Be Cruiser ov Taz Evousn Cuay- 
So on story of a 


man. It is as capti ert ® a Preston 
famous Red Rover. By.. ae ‘ia? 

PAUL LAROON : or, Taz = Apres. 
This story is one which tee published aby us un- 
til we now present * apnea ma epi to be 
Mr. ee best. BY. cccrseess SYLVANUS COBB, aa. 

At BEL: Taz Buccanese or 1 
are Fy camer of the he and the Shore. 1 "rhs 
which aa- 
pmory is ath ag Wer ees Fe CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
DERICK THE ROVER: or, Tue Sri or ras 
ave. A romantic 4 of the times, of 
thrilling interest. By ..... LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 
SMUGGLER: or, —_ Secrets or rae Coast. 
This is at nrtgy erin, oy 2 be Cobb's greatest ne 
to the brim of vivid incident, 
a ee plot. By....SYLVANUS COB Jn 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tax Srawien * 
ues. A Legend of Olid Spain. Tense rpemerd vids 
ing story of the time of Philip IT oad ie dn * of the 
Inquisition. By.............. BYLVANUS Oc BB, om 


entvalry, written in our author's usual 
Mb Tinte starts <onke cdarerégen Dn. 7" H. ROBLN +f 


SERF : or, Tur Russ 
TYE THE a well-told and ighiy pares ret Ror ayy 


Of life, do- 

wits in Ki tT and Circassia. 

: "AUSTIN C. BURDICN. 

THE SEA Liow: or, Tae Puvareza ov TH Prxonscor 
of ocean life, told 


author's usual 
cate ‘ot interest. By........ igYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
Address ps M A Ba maf Publisher, 
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OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION 








Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
INDEPENDENCE HALL.—A SONNET. 





I gaze upon thy walls, shrine of the free, 
Where first the spark of liberty was seen, 
Pale glimmering ‘neath the hands of tyranny, 
Ere yet it crushed them in its kindling beam. 
From thee the chime of independence poured 
Enraptured tones upon a listening world, 
Nerving the patriot’s arm to wield his sword 
Till dark oppression should in death be hurled. 
Thy walls are standing still, a hallowed shrine, 
A Mecea to each patriot breast, 
And when thou crumblest ‘neath the tramp of time, 
Thy mem’ry still will be revered and blest— 
Blest as the tomb where sleep our brave forefathers’ dust, 
The tomb of those who bled to leave their sacred trust 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
The poetry of the earth is never dead! 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about tle new-mown mead: 
That is the grasshopper’s! He takes the lead 
In summer luxury—he has never done 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun, 
rests at ease some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never! 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, the stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 


The grasshopper’s among some grassy hil!s.—Kears. 





THE HAND. 
The instrument of instruments, the hand; 
Courtesy’s index ; chamberlain to Nature; 
The body's soldier ; the mouth’s caterer; 
Pasyche’s great secretary ; the dumb’s eloquence; 
The blind man’s cradle, and the forehead’s buckler; 
The minister of wrath, and friendship’s sign. 


Lingua. 
SLEEP. 
8 weet sister unto him who lifts the veil 
Life o’er our earthly vision has closed round, 
Bnchanting sleep! How willingly we hail 
Ever thy approach when good deeds abound! 
Peace comes with sleep, but yet Mba py is found. 
. A. Lewis. 


3 Cale of Old Scotland, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SECRET BETROTHAL. 











BY LIZZIE T. TURNER. 


THERE was @ glorious moon in a darkened 
sky, surrounded by night’s clustering diamonds, 
and it was chequering the green trees and half 
shaded walks of a pleasaunce, wherein were two 
figures, pacing to and fro, slowly, and almost si- 
lently—male and female. What could—what 
should they be, but lovers? Their affection was 
pure as the scone around them; and its growth 
was chequered as the path they trod—bright by 
turns—but often deeply clouded. The last hour 
had been one of unsullied brilliancy, for they had 
sworn unchanging faith to each other; and they 
felt that it was not a vain vow—that it could not 
pass away till death. 

The lips of Malcolm IV. of Scotland had 
rested in the fervency of a first—a last love, on 
those of the young Princess Alice of France, 
who had been educated in England, as the in- 
tended consort of the brave Prince Richard. 

“ Dear Alice,” said Malcolm, as he stopped 
and gazed mournfully on the moonlit countenance 
of his companion, “‘ we have vowed vows, and 
exchanged the sacred kiss of affection—and yet 
you are the affianced, in the eyes of nations, of 
another. Iam betraying his trust—wooing—ay, 
pledging my faith—to his wife!” 

“Malcolm,” she rejoined, raising her bright 
eyes to his, “I could almost chide you for this 
weakness. Richard loves me not— at least, 
not with the affection which he would feel for a 
consort. With the confidence and endearing 
love of a brother, he has ever treated me since 
my childhood ; and, moreover, he has often made 
me his confidant, when his susceptible heart has 
been warmed by the smiles of some of the court 
beauties.” 

“ And supposing that the case, dearest—your 
royal father—the court of France—” 

“To remove your doubt, Malcolm, I will tell 
you in confidence that I surmise my father will not 
feel over-pleased that Richard does not fulfil his 
contract ; he will send some hasty message soon, 
and our treaty willend.” And she blushed, as 
she stopped suddenly, while Malcolm concluded : 

“And then, you think, France’s h 








“ Methinks, fair cousin,” he said, and took her 
hand in his, “ that yonder gallant, our Scottish 
guest, looks wonderfully sad. I charge you go, 
in your own fair name and mine, and inquire if 
anything ails him.” 

“Nay,” returned Alice, “he seems to avoid 
conversation ; perhaps the affairs of his kingdom 
press too heavily upon him.” 

“ Perhaps he has told the fair Alice so ?” said 
Richard, facing full on her, and fixing his steady 
eye on her speaking countenance. ‘‘ What say 
you, mistress—do you plead guilty to the charge 
of holding converse with this Scottish Malcolm ?” 

“ Ay, guilty—guilty, Richard ; you know that, 
with all the court crowding round, there must be 
some moments when I have encountered the 
monarch alone. Would you have me so un- 
courteous as to pass such in silence? I know 
the ever witty, gallant Richard would not wish 
me to do so.” 

“Umph!” returned Richard, suppressing a 
laugh, “ ’tis well; and now Alice, to speak of 
matters pertaining to our betrothment. Afver 
living from childhood together, we must regard 
it as a matter of course ; it will but give us fair- 
er opportunity to show our affection. Ha! do 
youturn pale? Nay, Iam sure you will affect 
all the acting of our court ladies ; but rather tell 
me, undisguisedly, that you love me, and so let 
us thank our destinies for all things ; for you 
know princes are mere tools, and often they are 
fettered in iron chains to advance the interest of 
their kingdoms ; but with you and me it is other- 
wise—our beings have grown together with our 
stature—our minds are one. I have always con- 
fided in you, and you have not a secret hidden 
from me. But why tremble?” as she clung to 
his arm. ‘Come, sweet Alice, say that your 
heart will go with your hand ?” 

“Not to you—not to you, Richard. O, par- 
don me,” she exclaimed, looking for the first 
time, during the conference, steadfastly in his 
face. 

He bent his brow, as he returned : 

“ Not to me! what can you mean? To whom, 
then, but your affianced husband? But this is 
not a fitting place for explanation. I will send 
you notice to-morrow when I desire to speak 
with you. Till then, lady, I wish you good 
rest.”” 

So saying, he led her to the door, and left her 
to her own mournfal meditations. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Richard, as he now 


, turned his quick eye down the long hall, in 


search of the pensive Malcolm. “ Well, Iam glad 
she is gone, for by all the saints in the calendar, 
Icould not have braved a tear. But now for 
Malcolm—’tis but another maiden—he is surely 
the very god of modesty. Ah! there he is. 
Now, Richard, your resolution must not waver. 
They must be punished.” 

“Well met, sire,” he said, addressing the 
Scottish king. ‘Here is mirth in abundance— 
why do you look so sad? I fear some of those 
brilliant eyes glancing around us have pierced a 
part that, in me, is very pierceable!” And with 
a smile, he laid his hand on his heart. 

“TI did not know that I looked sad, Richard— 
or, at least, more sad than is usual with me; 
you know I lack your ever-ready tongue and 
mirthful laugh.” 

“ Ay, but now, an’ you are my friend, you 
must congratulateme. You know the young 
Princess Alice of France and myself have long 
teen betrothed. Well, my royal father has de- 
layed fulfilling the engagement for certain rea- 
sons; but now all disputes are happily settled, 
and we rejoice to say that the nuptial-day is 
fixed.” 

“ Fixed—rejoice !’”” mused Malcolm. 

“It is true,” returned Richard. “ But how is 
this? Youdo not play the friend’s part, and 
tell me that you are glad; but your face is as 
pale as our court ladies before their toilet has 
given their cheeks the semblance of nature’s dam- 
ask, and your tongue seems to have given up the 
power of speech. I pray you, Malcolm, to smile, 
or you will make me fancy I am at a funeral, in- 
stead of in a mirthful hall.” 

“Nay, forgive me, Richard, if I do not ex- 
press all I could wish to you—but do not press 
me to-night ; I feel faint in mind and body, and 
will leave this gay scene. To-morrow, may be, 
I will have recovered from this slight indisposi- 
tion. For the night, farewell!” And seizing 
Richard’s proffered hand, and giving it a friend- 





would form an alliance with us? By my king- 
dom, you have given me life! I will still con- 
tinue in Henry’s court, and wait the result. But 
what do you think, love, of our letting Richard 
into our plans 7—he is generous.” 

And before they parted, it was agreed that 
Alice should, on the following day, apprise the 
prince of her engagement. But no sooner had 
they bidden farewell and left the pleasaunce, 
than the Prince Richard himself stepped from 
behind some clustering trees, and with a good- 

pered laugh, d: 

“ A pretty plan this, traly! Our fair cousin 
of France seems to have a marvellously quick 
discernment. I have never considered till now 
whether I love her or no. But by the cross, she 
is right—I do not love her but only as a brother. 
I would wager my dukedom now, that she 
was not so discerning till this same fair-haired 
Malcolm had visited our court so frequently. 
Umph! make me a party in their plans, too! 
The Pope pardon me for listening ; I could have 
freely pounced upon them, and mocked anger, 
and challenged him with good sword—only I 
could not refrain from laughing, if Alice had 
put en a serious face; and, besides, they were 
happy—and happiness does not light the eye so 
frequently, as to be spoiled to make the mirth of 
the merry-hearted Richard. I will plague the 
dark-eyed Alice, to-morrow, though !” 

And then humming a gay French love-song, 
he entered the palace. The evening of the fol- 
lowing day was come, and the large hall was 
brilliantly lighted for the accommodation of a 
beauteous assemblage of courtly dames and 
brave knights, who had met to pass some few 
hours in the merry dance, and sportive laugh. 
Prince Richard noticed the saddened eye of Mal- 
colm, and immediately sought the bright-browed 








ly p , he withdrew. 

“ Well, and now,” muttered Richard, “all is 
as I could wish it—they are both miserable for 
to-night, which is not more then they deserve for 
conducting the matter so slyly ; and, methinks, 
I will retire now, for there is not in this heartless 
assembly a cheering thought or word for Richard. 
B garia! dear B ia! Alice of France, 
were she more beautiful than she is, would be 
nothing tome. I will go to my pillow, and 
think of her. Icare not for the wills, and al- 
liances, and contracts of kings. I love Beren- 
garia, and will make her Queen of England.” 








On the morrow, Richard was wandering from 
room to room in his palace, whistling in a low 
tone several merry airs, and forming in his im- 
agination the best mode for discovering to Alice 
that he knew of her affection for Malcolm, when 
suddenly entering the library, he espied Alice at 
the lower end, and apparently im tears, and Mal- 
colm leaning over her. 

He immediately left the apartment with cautious 
steps, and waiting in the adjoining apartment, sent 
an officer of the household, desiring permission 
to speak with Lady Alice. In a few minutes, he 
was admitted. Malcolm was gone, at least he 
was not to be seen, and all traces of tears had dis- 
appeared from the cheeks of Alice; but there 
was a sad expression in her eyes, and her beau- 
tifal lips were compressed. Richard felt at the 
moment bat little inclination for teasing; but he 

lected that her pl would be propor- 
tionate—at least, he imagined anything accom- 
plished in the every-day way was scarcely worth 
the being pleased with. So turning to Alice, he 
d ded an explanation of the words she had 
used the preceding evening. 

“But I will think, Alice,” he continued, seat- 
ing himself beside her, and glancing narrowly 
round the room, to detect which might be the 




















hiding place of Malcolm, “I will think that it 
was but a maidenly scraple, and that by this 
time you are prepared to tell me you will share 
at some future day my throne.” 

Alice drooped her head, yet the hand Richard 
had taken remained passively in his. 

“ Well,” he continued, “I will not chide you 
for your silly shyness; but are you not dull here 
alone? and you have not been reading. Have 
you been conjuring up in your busy mind the 
fashion of your nuptial-dress? You blush! Try, 
then, love, I will not press you on the subject of 
your thoughts; but come here with me to this 
cabinet, and I will show you a rare collection of 
new fossils I have placed there.” And he laid 
his hand on the door of the cabinet. 

“No, no—not now, Richard; I am faint—an- 
other time—this day afternoon.” 

“Well, love,” said Richard, biting his lip, 
which was parting to give utterance to one of 
his laughs, and which he could scarcely repress. 
“Iwill not urge you—you may retire, if you 
like, but I am going to examine them.” 

“Richard, Richard, mercy!” she exclaimed, 
dropping on her knee; “Ilove you not as I 
would love a consort, and he to whom I have 
plighted my faith is there ” 

Bat Richard had turned from the cabinet, and 
Malcolm now bent supporting Alice in his arms. 

“Tt is well, Malcolm,” cried Richard, un- 
sheathing his sword; “Ihave been duped by 
your seeming artlessness. For you, Sir Malcolm, 
see Iam ready to demand satisfaction. It has 
indeed been rumored that you were over fd of 
our court. You had been better employed, 
methinks, in securing your throne as the seat for 
a queen, before you sued for the hand of the 
Princess of France ; and it were as well you sent 
for a steel corslet before you duped Richard of 
England.” 

“ Richard, dear Richard, as I have been used 
to call you from a child,” exclaimed Alice, 
“wreak your vengeance on me—it is all my 
fault. Ishould have avoidet-the presence of 
the King of Scotland; but instead of that, I 
sought it, I confess it with shame. The heart- 
less court-speech palled on my ear, and my 
tongue could not reply to it. Ishunned your 
company, because I knew that when our fathers 
pleased they would unite me to you, and I felt 
I did not love you. Iknew that you did not 
love me, or I fancied it. Malcolm you know is 
not framed to seek friendships. The court have 
termed him shy. He and I often met alone—we 
spoke together when no other person was near— 
we found our minds reflected each in the other, 
and we suffered our hearts to partake in the na- 
ture of their connection. Richard you are 
generous—” 

“Ay, ay, Alice,” said the softened prince, 
gently raising her, and placing her on Malcolm’s 
bosom. “I forgive you, if indeed I have any- 
thing to pardon you for. And nowI must sue 
it at your feet. Tell me, will you smile when 
I say that I have been doing,all this to punish 
you for not g me a tin your love 
affair 2” 

And then turning to t#eS€ottish Ring, he 
added : 

“ And as for you, Malcolm, here is my hand ; 
but you deserve that I should wed Alice, an’ it 
were but to let you know better next time! But 
now I promise you that I will further your wishes 
all in my power.” 

Alice kissed Richard’s hand, but he gave her a 
brotherly salute. At that moment a messenger 
knocked for admission. It was despatches from 
the Scottish court, citing Malcolm to return im- 
mediately, and attend to the affairs of his king- 
dom, which were now completely disarranged 
from his long residence in the English court, and 
which was attributed to a personal attachment to 
the king of England. 

“T must leave you then, dear Alice, and you, 
generous Richard ; but I will hope to rejoin you 
before long.” 

And that same evening, he left the English 
court and returned to his own’ kingdom. To 
Richard he often communicated the results of 
campaigns, and sent with them his unchanging 
faith to Alice. But Malcolm’s health gradually 
declined; he was constitutiomdlly shy —not 
formed to mix in the busy scenes of every-day 
life, but, as events proved, better fitted to move 
in the narrow circle of a few affectionate hearts. 
It is probable that he did not find the repose nec- 
essary to his happiness in his own court—or, per- 
haps, disease had been working in his delicate 
frame from boyhood. Be that as it may, he 
lived but a few years after his return from 
Scotland. 

He never placed a queen on his throne ; but 
Alice, after a lapse of many years, wedded Wil- 
liam II., of Pointhieu. Whether she were hap- 
py in her choice, or rather in her destination, his- 
tory does not inform us. Such matters are sel- 
dom regarded as worth mention in the annals of 
princes. 





CYANIZED WOOD. 


The Hartford Courant gives a simple and effi- 
eacious mode of cyanizing wood, so as to pre- 
vent it from rotting: Dussolve blue vitriol in 
boiling water, then add water enough to make 
twenty quarts of the solution to each pound of 
vitrivl. ‘I'he end of the stick to be cyanized, is 
to be dropped into the solution and left in it for 
fuur or tive days; for shingles, three days will 
answer ; posts six inches square, require ten days 
soaking. Put the solution in a metal vessel or 
keyed box, as it will shrink any barrel so as to 
cause leakage. Chloride of ziue will answer in- 
stead of vitriol, but vitriol costs but a few cents 
to the pound. To show its efficacy, the editor 
says that small stakes used to support raspberry- 
vines after twelve years constant use, were as 
sound and bright as if recently made, the part 
in the ground being as sound as that in the air. 





A GOLD STORY. 


The liveliest gold item of the season is in alate 
Mariposa Gazette, which says, “ three quartz mi- 
ners struck @ ‘ pocket’ in a quartz lode uot far 
from this place, from which they took in one day 
quartz and gold that will yield nearly, if not quite, 
thirty thousaud dollars. Over $16,0U0 had been 
poanded out in two hand mortars up to Tuesday, 
and there remained, to be reduced in the same 
manner, three pieves, each of which was about as 
large as a peck measure. To us it appeared that 
at least one third of the entire weight of these 
was gold, that not only lay in takes as large as & 
dollar on the outside, but penetrated all the rock.” 





ELOQUENCE OF A THUNDERER. 


One Paul Denton, s Methodist preacher in 
Texas, advertised a barbecue, with better liquor 
than usaally farnished. When the = were 
assembled, a desperado in the crow: cried out, 
“Mr. Paul Denton, your reverence has lied. 
You promised us, not only a good barbecue, but 
better liquor. Where is the liquor ?” “ There! 

the missi y, in a tone of thunder, 
and (says a Yankee porary) p ig his 
motion finger at the matchless double spring, 
) eapay. ed in two strong columns, with a sound 








like a shout of joy from the bosom of the earth. 
“There!” he repeated, with a look terrible as 
the ee ee his enemy actually trem- 
bled on his feet), “ there is the liquor which God, 
the Eternal, brews for all his children! Not in 
the simmering still, over smoky fires, choked 
with poisonous gases, and surrounded with the 
stench of sickening odors and rank corruptions, 
doth your Father in heaven prepare the pre- 
cious essence of life, the pure cold water; but in 
the green glade and glassy dell, where the red 
deer wanders, and the child loves to pla —there 
God brews it; and down, low down in the d 

est valleys, where the fountain murmurs and 


Mester’'s Pienie. 


A person -~ the counting-room of the late 
Mr. C., of a neigh city—and, by the way,a very 
wealthy and shrewd merchant—inquired of the clerk the 
ren & store which his employer wished to let. The 
jaquirer being satistied with the terms, said he would hire 
the store; but the clerk, kuowing that he had recently 
faited for a large amount, declined closing the oo 
until he saw Mr. C., who was thren absent from the city, 
and dosired the gentleman to call again. Upon Mr. © 's 
return, the clerk informed him of what has been related. 
“ How mach did he fail for?’ asks Mr. C. “ About one 
hundred thousand doilars,"’ was the reply. “ And how 
much did he pay?”—** Only tem per cent., air.”’—** Let 
him have the store Sam; let him have the store—he's 
got money enough!” 

Lady—Going to leave’ 

Female Domestic—Yes, mum; I find I am werry dis- 
contented. 

Lady—If there is anything I can do to make you mere 
comfortable, let me know 
estic—No, missus, it’s impossible. You can't alter 
your fgger no more'n I can. Your dresses wont fit me, 
and I can't appear on Sundays as I used to could at my 
last place, where missus’ clothes fitted ‘xactly. You see, 
after so many inconweniences. it would be utterly impos- 
sible for us to reside in the same house. 
it female domestic. Missus feels decidedly flattered 
to think there isa slight difference in their figgers, not 
only for personal appearance’ sake, but for protection of 





rills sing ; and high upon the tall in-tops, 
where the naked granite glitters like gold in the 
sun, where the storm.cloud broods and the thun- 
der-storms crash ; and away far out on the wide, 
wild sea, where the hurricane howls music, and 
the big waves roar the chorus, sweeping the 
march of God—there ho brews it, that beverage 
of life, health-giving water. And Sag ie it 
is a thing of beauty, gleaming in the dew-drop, 
singing in the summer rain ; shining in the ice 
gem, till the trees all seem turned to living jew- 
els; spreading a golden veil over the 
sun, or a white gauze around the midnight 
moon ; sporting in the cataract ; sleeping in the 
lacier ; dancing in the hail shower ; folding its 
Bright snow curtains softly about the wintry 
world ; and weaving the many-colored iris, that 
seraph’s zone of the sky—whose warp is the 
rain-drop of , whose woof is the sunbeam 
of heaven ; all checkered over with the celestial 
flowers, by the mystic hand of refraction. Still 
always it is beautiful—that blessed _life-water ! 
No poison bubbles on its brink ; its foam 
no madness or murder; no blood stains its li- 
uid glass; pale widows and starving orphans 
fad no tears in its depth ; no drunkard’s shriek- 
ing ghost from the grave curses it in words of 
eternal despair. S; out, my friends ! would 
you exchange it for the demon’s drink, alcohol ?” 
A shout like the roar of a tempest answered— 
“No !”—Southern Argus. 





HOW TECUMSEH WAS KILLED. 


The Western Christian Advocate lately con 
tained an obituary notice, by Rev. A. Wright, of 
the Indiana Methodist Episco Charch, of 
Isaac Hambiin, Senior, who died at his residence, 
near Indiana, a few months since, aged about 
eighty-six years. . Hamblin was a man of 
deep piety and unquestionable veracity. He was 
in the battle of the Thames, and the writer gives 
the following as his in d to the 
manner in which Tecumseh was killed: “ He 
says he was standing but a few feet from Colonel 
Johnson when he fell, and in full view, and saw 
the whole of that part of the battle. He was well 
acquainted with ‘I ecumseh, having seen him be- 
fore the war, and having been a prisoner seven- 
teen days, and received bag Ae cursing from him. 
He thinks that Tecumseh thought Johnson was 
Harrison, as he often heard the chief swear that 
he would have Harrison’s scalp, and seemed to 
have a special hatred of him. Johnson’s horse 
fell under him, he himself being also deeply 
wounded ; in the fall he lost his eword, his large 

istols were empty, and he was entangled with 
bis horse on the ground. Tecumseh fired 
his rifle at him, and when he saw him fall, he 
threw down his gun and bounded forward like a 
tiger sure of his prey. Johnson had only a side 
pistol ready for use. He aimed at the over 
the head of his horse, and shot near the centre of 
his forehead. When the ball struck, it seemed 
to him that the Indian jumped with his head full 
fifteen feet into the air; as soon as he struck the 
und, a little Frenchman ran his bayonet into 

im and pinned him fast to the ground.” 


A light heart lives long.—Shakspeare. 


Floral Department. 
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The prairie grass 
Sways, seethes, and dryly rustles in the air— 
A harvest sound, where ngs fire shall reap; 
And over all an azure mist is spread, 
Silent and dreamy, where the autumn sun 
Rolis flushed and large; and through the smoky sky 
The airy eagle, like a pirate bark, 
Sails, tacks and veers, and looks abroad for a 
T. Buchanan D. 
Charcoal for Flowers. 

We have already, on a previous occasion, presented 
some facts in relation to the effect of charcoal on the col- 
ors of flowers. It is also useful to their preservation. 
One of the great inconveniences of low and moist ground 
is the difficulty they present in cultivating flower-roots 
of every description. These are generally destroyed by 8 
kind of mouldiness, which attaches itself to the shoots 
below at different periods of their growth. It is easy to 
know when a plant has been thus attacked, for the stem 
assumes a dirty green color, approaching a yellow The 
yellow soon supersedes the other, the leaves change, and 
sometimes fall off. The only means of preventing this 
evil, which most commonly attacks a number of plants 


“As for Mr. Blondin’s great feet,” said Mrs. Parting- 
ton, as Ike read for her edification an account of his car- 
rying ® man across Niagara River, *‘ it is a very fortunate 
thing for the poor man that he has great feet; for what 
could he have done, if his feet had been as smal! as the 
women's feet in Uhina, where they use ‘em as drum-sticks 
instead of walking on ‘em like Christian people. But,’’ 
continued the dame, smiling as the conceit crossed ber 
mind, ‘I see one disadvantage in it, for if he should sud- 
denly drop off, who would step in his shoes?” 

A 200d story is told of an Irish hostler, who was sent 
to the stable to bring forth a traveller's horse. Not 
knowing which of the two strange horses in the stalls be- 
longed to the traveller, and wishing to avoid gt: pert 
ance of nce in his aonb 


, be 
mals and brought them to the door. The traveller 
pointed out his own horse, saying, * That's my nag.’'— 
” ly, yer honor, I know that very well, but I 
didn’t know which was the other gentieman’s.”’ 


Little Alice was exceedingly fond of green peas. At 
their first coming she had eaten heartily and rapidly as 
large @ quantity as she supposed would a 
hesitated to request more, anticipating a refusal. Pre- 
sently, turning to her father, she said, ** Papa, talk to 
me.’’—‘* How do you do, to-day, Alice?’’—** Not so, not 
80. Papa, taik to me.’’—* how does your mother 
dvu?’’—"* Not s0, not 80, papa. Why don’t you say, Alice, 
wouldn’t you like a few more peas !’’ 

A carpenter, who was always p! ting evil to 
himseif, was one day upon the roof of a five-story build- 
ing, upon which had fallen a rain. The roof being slip- 
pery, he lost his footing, and as he was descending toward 
the eaves, he exclaimed, ‘Just as I told you!" Uatch- 
ing, however, iu the tin t, he kicked off his shoes, 
aud regained a place of ty, from which he thus deliv- 
ered himself, ‘* 1 knowed it—there ’s a pair of shoes gone 
to thunder!” 


“ Sorry to say it!” said a ministerial-iooking personage 
toa New Haven policeman, the other day, ‘but itisa 
fact, that 1 have travelied all over the country, and it 
has been reserved for New Haven the honor of stealing 
my pocket-book. 1 was standing in the post-office Mon- 
day morning, sir, when a rascal coolly put his hand in 
my pocket, stole my pocket-book, and was off in a minute. 
And J am still sorrier to say, there wasn’t a red in it!” 





A BY from a neighboring town and one of his 
elderly parishioners were walking home from church one 
fey day last winter, when the old gentieman slip; and 
fell fat on his back. The minister, looking at him a mo- 
ment, and being assured he was not much hurt, said to 
him, * Friend, sinners stand on slippery places.” The 
old gentlemen lvoked up, as if to assure himself ef the 
fact, aud said, ‘* 1 see they do, but 1 can’t.” 


“Mr. Speaker,” said the new member, rising, ‘* we ean- 
too dearly the rights of freemen. They have 

been transmitted to us by our fathers asa rich legacy, 
and palsied be the hand of the one who would refuse to 
Among these riguts, Mr. 


Nees 


An accident occurred on one of our railroads, recently, 
the tender 
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One of the neatest repartees ever made was that which 
pecans, eran ne at the feast at whieh he enter- 
tained the Duke of Yors (James 11). Le overheard Lau- 
deruale whispering to the duke, ** Fools make feasts 
wise men eat them.” Kre the sound of tue last word 
had died away, Suaftesbury, responding both to the words 
and the sense, said, ‘* Wits make jests, and fools repeat 
them.” 


~~~” 


A Parisian dancing-master advertises that he keeps on 
hand a large stock of young gentiemen, all curied, dress- 
ed, gloved, weil-wannered, etc., aged between twenty-one 
and twenty-eight, for hire to bali givers who, having an 
unexpected deurth of male guests, desire to supply the 
deficiency They cost a Napoleon apiece, and sore war- 
ranted to danee, to ve animated, discreet and moral." 


Bassompiere, the French ambassador to Spain, was re- 
lating to Henry 1V. the particulars of his entry into Mad- 
rid ‘1 was mounted,’’ be said, ‘on the smuliest mule 
in the worid.”’—" Ab,” exclaimed the king, ‘what an 
amusing sight! An ass upon a mule!”’—** Very good, 
sire,” retorted Bassompiere, *‘ 1 was your majesty’s rep- 
OC i allo 

Aman who had made a fortune by industry and elose 
econowy in a retail business, at length retired from trade 
and used to loan mouvy on interest. One day, in mid- 
summer, happened to say to him, ** How pleasant 
it is to have such ioug bright days!"—~ Why, y- s,”’ re- 
plied he, ‘but these loug days the interest comes in so 
siow.”” 


een 





An idle man once asked a coal merchant what a peck of 
coal muitipiied by eight, divided by four, with a ton 
sided to tuem, aud a bushel subtracted, would come to. 
* Weil,” suid the coul-werchant, “if yo urn ‘em, 
they ’il come to ashes.” 
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New York Post-ings.—A \ady’s invitation—Cir-cum- 
neta, fi 





at the same time, is to place a layer of p rized char- 
coal over the part where the roots are to be planted. The 
best kind of chareoal for the purpoge is the dust which 
remains after the larger pieces have been removed. When 
the earth has been prepared in the usual way for the re- 
ception of the roots, about half an inch of this charcoal 
powder should be spread over the surface—the whole 
should be lightly stirred together, in order that the char- 
coal should be incorporated with the earth. Generally 
speaking, charcoal may be used to advantage in any 
garden. 





New Seedlings. 

French amateur florists have lately been remarkably 
fo te in the prodaction of new seedlings of some 
classes of flowers. For years the old scarlet geraniums 
have been grown without showing any remarkabie or dis- 
tinct new colors; the French, however, have within 
short time past raised sorts quite dissimilar to any previ- 
ously seen. Among the recent sorts are the rubens and 
domage; the former s superb rosy crimson, and the latter 
® salmon pink of exquisite shade. There are siso the 
nemesis and consuelio; the furmer » delicate shade of 
pink, with large white centre—the consuello s rosy scar- 
let, and blossoms very large. 
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Violets and Lobelias. 

Sweet violets, including varieties of viola odcrsta, and 
the Neapolitan and Kussian violets, are very desirable or- 
naments in every collection of flowers, and the fragrance 
of their blossoms is delightful, especially in the winter 
months, when they are placed in some suitable depository 
in the parlor or sitting room. To have soem in their 
most perfect state, a new growth should be made every 
year as soon as they are dove flowering.—The lobelis, 
when well cultivated, affords a pleasing group of flowers. 
The leading species are the cardinalis, fulgens, splend 
etc., and there are several hy brids of much besaty. 








Lelia. 

A very besutifal epiphyte, which may be grown with 
its roots wrapped in moss, and fastened te » piece of wood 
or the husk of s cocoanut. The flowers are extremely 
besutiful and very delicate. 





2 Omnibus horse has about an equal expe- 
rience of wheel and wo. ‘Ihe goatherd’s favorite opera— 
Her-nanny (Hernani). Cane Miss be said to play the 
piano in @ master-ty manner? 

The Chinese method of taking off boots is as follows :— 
They piace tue brogan in a vice, and apply a yoke to the 
neck, worked by a wheel, which ouly stops working when 
the boots or head comes off. 
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“No, sir. I be 
“ If you will wait 
you where Madan, 
“Dijon!” said 
speak of is namec 
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Boyer, at other + 
suppose that Bo 
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Here was a fr: 
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